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THE HOLLYWOOD A. F. of L. Film Council, repre- 


senting the great bulk of organized labor in the 
motion picture industry, may press for a ban on 
the exhibition in the United States of pictures 
made in countries which impound the earnings of 
American movies. This step will be taken, the 
Council announced, if no other means can be found 
to keep American producers from increasing their 
activities abroad. Labor in Hollywood is currently 
confronted with a serious unemployment situation. 


FRED HARTLEY, |e co-author of the vicious Taft- 


Hartley Act, is no longer a member of Congress. 
But he is not unoccupied. He has now blossomed 
forth as the president of a phony organization 
calling itself the National Tool Owners Union. 
Commenting upon this development, A. F. of L. 
President William Green said: “On February 27, 
1947, the Board of Standards and Appeals of the 
New York State Department of Labor rejected an 
application from the National Tool Owners Union 


c eo. . . . a 
for a certificate of incorporation, and in so doing 


stated: ‘No more Fascistic organization, with all 
the potentialities for undemocratic action and dan- 
ger to our way of life, has yet come before the 
official attention of this board.’ The action of the 
State Board of Standards and Appeals was upheld 
on December 18, 1947, by the New York State 
Supreme Court. * * * Mr. Hartley has announced 
that he intends to open offices in Washington and to 
register as a lobbyist for the National Tool Owners 
Union. We believe his experience and his record 
have well qualified him for this job.” 


LOCALS 40 AND 361 of the International Asso- 


ciation of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
in New York City have now joined the steadily 
growing list of unions which have established wel- 
fare programs for their members in cooperation 
with the employers. A far-reaching program em- 
bracing 1,800 members of the two locals went into 
effect last month. The program provides $1500 
worth of insurance for each employe eligible for 
such coverage and an additional $1500 in case of 
accidental death or dismemberment. The insurance 
carrier for the plan is the Union Labor Life In- 
surance Company, of which Matthew Woll is presi- 
dent. In a statement Mr. Woll, who is also second 
vice-president of the American Federation of Labor, 


said: “I am deeply gratified at the trust and con- 
fidence placed in the Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company by Locals 40 and 361 and by the Allied 
Metals Industries, Inc. This welfare program, 
negotiated jointly by labor and management and 
administered with equal responsibility and repre- 
sentation on the part of both, adds another impor- 
tant industry in the building trades now covered 
through the insurance facilities of our company.” 


THE MEMBERSHIP of the American Federation of 


Teachers has multiplied more than five times dur- 
ing the past fifteen years, according to a report by 
Irvin R. Kuenzli, secretary-treasurer. In the same 
document Mr. Kuenzli said: “Recently several 
superintendents of schools in small districts, dis- 
couraged because of the ineffectiveness of non- 
union organizations and dissatisfied with the dic- 
tatorship often exerted by political cliques in the 
teachers’ associations, have appealed to the A.F.T. 
to organize their teachers for the good of the schools 
and for more functional professionalism. These 
school administrators realize that the crisis in edu- 
cation resulted largely from the fact that teachers 
were not organized with sufficient strength to pro- 
tect the schools and the rights of the teachers.” 


MICHAEL J. GALVIN has been nominated by Presi- 


dent Truman to be Undersecretary of Labor. Born 
in 1907, Mr. Galvin is a lawyer of considerable 
experience. He made a fine record during the wat 
with the Third Army. In 1944 he was wounded 
in combat. Mr. Galvin comes from Boston, home 
town of Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin. 


THE ANNUAL CAMPAIGN of the American Red Cross 
is in progress, and organized labor will support the 
drive to the fullest degree. The backing of the 
A. F. of L. was formally pledged, as in former 
years, by President William Green. He urged 
every union member to respond generously. The 


Red Cross is seeking $60,000,000 this year. 


THE MEMORY of Andrew Furuseth, “Abraham Lin- 
coln of the Sea,” will be honored by labor on 
March 12, the ninety-fifth anniversary of his birth. 
In New York City, Radio Station WNYC wil 
carry a special Furuseth program on that day. 
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The Unsel f ish 


If men are not entirely animals, they 
are at least half animals and are subject, 
in this aspect of them, to the conditions 
of animals. 

That which especially distinguishes a 
high order of man from a low order of 
man—that which constitutes human good- 
ness, human greatness, human nobleness— 
is surely not the degree of enlightenment 
with which men pursue their own ad- 
vantage, but it is self-forgetiulness, it is 
self-sacrifice, it is the disregard of personal 
pleasure, personal indulgence, personal. ad- 
vantages remote or present, because some 
other line of conduct is more right. 

Through all phases of existence, to the 
smallest details of common life, the beau- 
tiful character is the unselfish character. 
Those whom we most love and admiré 
are those to whom the thought of self 
seems never to ocour; who do simply and 
with no ulterior aims—with no thought 
whether it will be pleasant to themselves 
or unpleasant—that which is good and 
right and generous. 


Is this still selfishness, only more en- 
lightened? I do not think so. The essence 
of true nobility is neglect of self. Let 
the thought of self pass in and the beauty 
of a great action is gone, like the bloom 
from a soiled flower. 

Kant the philosopher used to say that 
there were two things which overwhelmed 
him with awe as he thought of them. One 
was the star-sown deep of space, without 
limit and without end; the other was right 
and wrong. Right, the sacrifice of self 
to good; wrong, the sacrifice of good to 
self—not graduated objects of desire to 
which we are determined by the degrees 
of our knowledge but wide asunder as 
pole and pole, as light and darkness. 

We are sometimes told that when a 
man prefers doing what is right, it is only 
because to do right gives him a higher 
satisfaction. It appears to me, on the 
contrary, to be a difference in the very 
heart and nature of things. 

The martyr goes to the stake, the patriot 
to the scaffold, not with a view to any 
future reward to themselves, but because 
it is a glory to fling away their lives for 
truth and freedom. 

James Anthony Froude. 
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‘West Near on Repeal Bil 
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successfully surmounted its 
first major hurdle. The Ad- 
ministration measure, under which 
the vicious and unworkable Taft- 
Hartley Act would be replaced by an 
amended Wagner Act, has been ap- 
proved without change by the Senate 
Labor Committee. 

The committee’s action sends the 
repeal bill to the Senate floor for de- 
bate and action. Immediate action 
is not expected, however, ‘since a fili- 
buster is in progress against the new 
cloture rule to prevent unlimited Sen- 
ate debate. 

When the Taft-Hartley repealer is 
called up, Senator Taft of Ohio will 
tty to amend the bill so as to rein- 
corporate many features of the dis- 
@edited, employer-serving _ statute. 
The Ohioan, co-author of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, has served notice that 
fe intends to employ every device 
that may come to hand to prevent 
Congress from carrying out the 
Wishes of the voters, as unmistakably 
expressed on Election Day. 

Senator Ives of New York and 
Senator Morse of Oregon are also 
planning to push major amendments. 
Ii view of this situation, the Senate 
fight to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act 
may turn into a prolonged battle. 
| Committee approval of the Admin- 
Mitation’s repeal bill was by a vote 
@6 to 5. All the Democratic mem- 
fs of the committee voted in favor 
Mi feporting the bill to the Senate 
Without alteration. The Republican 
Members all voted no. 
| the Administration measure, car- 
Hyg the name of Senator Thomas 
# Utah, Labor Committee chairman, 
been approved by the American 
tderation of Labor. However, Pres- 
ment William Green, in recent testi- 
mony, offered several suggestions for 

oving the bill [see next page]. 
“Tait tried to keep the committee 
fem acting when it did. Still fight- 

f against labor, the Ohioan wanted 
Ffommittee to stall. But the ma- 
mity declined to play his game. 


; } HE Taft-Hartley repeal bill has 
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Senate Committee Approves Measure. 8 to 5 


Senator Thomas declared that the 
time had come to “move forward.” 

“We can’t discuss procedure from 
now until doomsday while the coun- 
try seeks action,” he pointed out. 

Senator Pepper of Florida, com- 





point a businessman. ... 


office “except as a labor adviser. 


well as any other citizen. 


toward the Labor Department. 


or a trade unionist. 


Who's Impartial? 


From League Reporter, Issued by 
Labor’s League for Political Education 


yg agency must be impartial, therefore keep it out of the Labor 
Department. The agency head must be impartial, therefore ap- 


This fantastic myth has been carefully nurtured by the American 
press in the minds of the American people. 
nesses before the Senate Committee all used this ridiculous argument 
against returning the Conciliation Service to the Labor Department. 

The press never questions the impartiality of a Wall Street lawyer 
or a corporation head as a public servant, but they insist a labor 
leader is always biased and should never be appointed to government 
A perfect example of this attitude 
took place when Senator Taft had the crudeness to ask I.T.U.-A.F.L. 
officer Ralph Wright how he could possibly serve the public impartially 
if he were appointed Assistant Secretary of the Department of Labor. 
Wright politely answered that when a trade unionist took an oath to 
impartially uphold the public interest he could live up to that oath as 


This same double standard has been carried over in the attitude 

The anti-labor Eightieth Congress 

' successfully stripped the Labor Department of important functions 
with this false argument that the Labor Department would not serve 
the public honestly and impartially. 

Government service is full of the representatives of Big Business, 
yet the A. F. of L. does not question their ability to serve the public 
impartially. For instance, ECA Chief Paul Hoffman, head of Stude- 
baker Corporation ... Dean Acheson, corporation lawyer... Averell 
Harriman, Union Pacific Railroad executive . . . James Forrestal, Wall 
Street lawyer, only to mention a few. 

Florida’s Senator Claude Pepper hit the nail on the head when he 
asked a pro-Taft-Hartley witness: 

“Which would you prefer: Having the Conciliation Service back 
in the Labor Department with an industry man at the head or keep 
it independent with a labor man at its head?” 

Naturally the witness was lost for an answer since he wanted the 
Service independent and directed by a Big Business executive. 

There is only one test for public service: place the agency in that 
department most familiar with the work; appoint as agency head the 
most competent person, irrespective of whether he is a businessman 


The Conciliation Service belongs in the Labor Department, the 
Department which is most familiar with industrial relations problems. 





menting on the action of the Labor 
Committee, of which he is a member, 
recalled that the position of the Dem- 
ocratic Party in its platform and of 
President Truman was that the Taft- 
Hartley Act should be repealed. 







Pro-Taft-Hartley wit- 








































The statement which follows was 
presented by A. F. of L. President 
William Green when he appeared 
last month before the Labor Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate. 


WELCOME this opportu- 

nity to present to you the 

decision of the representa- 

tives of the eight million 

members of the American 
Federation of Labor regarding the 
Taft-Hartley Law, its repeal and the 
reenactment of the Wagner Act with 
amendments which would be thor- 
oughly considered, acceptable and 
satisfactory. I thank you for the 
opportunity you have accorded me to 
do this. 

This action was taken at the sixty- 
seventh annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor which 
was held at Cincinnati last- Novem- 
ber. Those who participated in the 
deliberations of said convention defi- 
nitely and unanimously decided to 
call upon Congress to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley Law; then, following said 
action, to reenact the Wagner Act 
of July 5, 1935, with such amend- 
ments as seemed necessary, acceptable 
and satisfactory. 

However, your committee decided 
to provide for the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Law and the reenactment of 
the Wagner Act with amendments at 
the same time. This, I understand, is 
the procedure provided for in Senate 
Bill 249. 

The Taft-Hartley Law was passed 
over the strong and practically uni- 
versal opposition of labor. Working 
men and women throughout the na- 
tion protested against the passage of 
this objectionable legislation. This 
opposition was based upon the knowl- 
edge of labor that it was impracti- 
cable, unworkable and destructive of 
the common, elemental rights of la- 
bor. Time and experience have shown 
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Mr. Green as he called for repeal of Taft Act 


that labor was right and the sponsors 
of the bill were wrong. 

This outcome is traceable to the 
fact that the action of the sponsors 
of this bill was based upon a mere 
academic consideration of.economic, 
industrial and labor-management 
problems, while the position of la- 
bor—which opposed it—was based 
upon a practical and experimental 
knowledge of said problems. 

Free collective bargaining and 
sound labor-management relationship 
are a large part of the basis upon 
which a sound national economy 
rests. When the exercise of this right 
is denied either to labor or manage- 
ment, by legislation or otherwise, the 
national economic structure is seri- 
ously affected. Labor cannot be recon- 
ciled by merely telling it that legisla- 
tion which it knows to be bad is good 
for it. 

Why should labor be denied the 
right to engage in free collective bar- 
gaining and to negotiate an agree- 
ment with employers, acceptable and 
satisfactory to both? The Taft-Hart- 
ley Law makes it a crime for labor 
and management to do this. This 
one feature in the Taft-Hartley Law 
has created widespread bitterness, re- 
sentment and even rebellion among 
the membership of organized labor 
throughout the nation. 


The resentment of labor in the 
United States to the Taft-Hartley Law 
is as uncompromising and rigid as 
was the opposition of our forefathers, 
the colonists, to Great Britain when 
it imposed upon them government 
without representation, and of the 
working men and women of Great 
Britain when Parliament passed the 
Trades Disputes and Trades Unions 
Act of 1927. Therefore, I appeal 
to this committee, to the members of 
the Senate and to the Congress of the 
United States to decisively repeal the 
Taft-Hartley Law in its entirety. 

I respectfully supplement this re 
quest by urging you on this occasion 
to reenact the Wagner Act with 
amendments which would be cor 
structive and acceptable. Such action 
should provide for a minimum of in- 
terference on the part of the govert- 
ment in management-labor relation 
ships and in collective bargaining. 

At the recent meeting of the A. F. 
of L. Executive Council, careful and 
analytical consideration was given t 
each section of Senate Bill 249. This 
was followed by unanimous approvil 
of each section of said bill, including 
Title II, Mediation and Arbitration. 
which provides for the reestablish 
ment of the United States Conciliation 
Service in the Department of Labor. 

For more than thirty years th 
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Mediation and Conciliation Service 
was an integral part of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The Mediation and 
Conciliation Service made an excel- 
lent record during all those years in 
preventing industrial disputes and in 
the settlement of controversies 
through mediation and conciliation. 

Labor feels that the Department of 
Labor is really the clearing house for 
industrial problems and is firmly con- 
yinced that all agencies having to do 
with labor problems, labor contro- 
versies and labor-management rela- 
tions should be located within the De- 
partment of Labor. Labor deplored 
the action taken when the Mediation 
and Conciliation Service was created 
as an independent agency. It now 


appeals to Congress to return it to the 
Department of Labor. 


I assure you that, in approving this 
bill, the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor was 
moved by a deep consciousness of its 
obligations to serve the public inter- 
est, to promote labor-management co- 
operation and to establish and main- 
tain free coliective bargaining, all of 
which are essential to the preserva- 
tion and maintenance of a sound na- 
tional economy. I therefore express 
to this committee and to the members 
of the Eighty-first Congress the defi- 
nite approval of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor of Senate Bill 249 with 
the following slight amendments: 

Section 105 of the present bill pur- 
ports to eliminate the further exercise 
of Board and Federal Court jurisdic- 
tion in all matters in which the juris- 
diction of the Board or of the Federal 
Courts has been or could have been 
invoked under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
unless jurisdiction in such matters is 
retained in the Board or Federal 
Courts by the provisions of the pres- 
ent bill. 

The language of this section, hew- 
ever, could be made more expressive 
of this intent to remove liabilities im- 
posed by the Taft-Hartley Act. As 
written, this section bars actions or 
proceedings under the “National La- 
bor Relations Act, as amended by the 

or-Management Relations Act, 
1947” (the Taft-Hartley Act). The 
Taft-Hartley Act, however, contains 
five titles. Only Title I amended the 
earlier National Labor Relations Act. 

us, as presently written, the bill 
would |,ar only those actions or pro- 
ceedings authorized under Title I of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. It would not, 
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for example, bar actions or proceed- 
ings instituted under Titles II and III 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, such as civil 
damage suits against labor organiza- 
tions, injunctions in national emer- 
gency cases or criminal prosecutions 
against labor organizations and their 
officers for violation of the ban on 
union contributions and expenditures 
made in connection with federal elec- 
tions. 

Such damage suits and criminal 
prosecutions are presently authorized 
by Title III of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Injunctions in national emergency 
cases are presently authorized by 
Title II of that act. I suggest that the 
provisions of Section 105 of the pres- 
ent bill be clarified so as to leave no 
doubt that not only Title I but Titles 
II and III of the Taft-Hartley Act are 
embraced within the language of Sec- 
tion 105. 

I call the committee’s attention to 
another clarifying change that should 
be made in Section 105 of the present 
bill. The exact language of this sec- 
tion cancels the jurisdiction only of 
the Board and Federal Courts to en- 
tertain certain proceedings authorized 
by the provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Section 303 (a) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, however, makes it unlaw- 
ful for any labor organization to en- 
gage in certain types of secondary 
boycotts and jurisdictional disputes 
and Section 303 (b) authorizes any 
person injured in his business or 
property by reason of any violation 
of Section 303 (a) to sue, not only 





gas 


in the Federal Courts, but “in any 
other court having jurisdiction of the 
parties” (which would seem to in- 
clude state courts) and to recover 
damages and the cost of the suit. 

Since it appears most likely that 
Section 105 of the present bill in- 
tended to foreclose all liability im- 
posed by the Taft-Hartley Act and en- 
forceable in any court, federal or 
state, the provisions of this section 
should be made more definite by ex- 
press language embracing within its 
coverage damage suits instituted in 
state courts or “in any court having 
jurisdiction of the parties.” 

Section 405 of Title IV of the pres- 
ent bill states that the provisions of 
Titles II and III of the bill shall not 
be applicable with respect to any mat- 
ter which is subject to the provi- 
sions of the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended. 

It is quite evident that the sponsors 
of the present bill, in proposing Sec- 
tion 405, were of the opinion that the 
National Labor Relations Act, as it 
existed prior to its amendment by 
Title I of the Taft-Hartley Act, elimi- 
nated from its coverage individuals 
employed by an employer subject to 
the Railway Labor Act. Because of 
this, and since Title I of the present 
bill is a reenactment of the original 
National Labor Relations Act, with 
certain amendments, it was, no doubt, 
felt unnecessary to extend the proviso 
of Section 405 to Title I of the present 
bill. 

The National Labor Relations Act, 
















A plea for recognition of the rights of U.S. agricultural workers 
was made by President H. L. Mitchell of the Farm Labor Union 








prior to its amendment by the Taft- 
Hartley Act, however, did not by any 
express language exempt from its 
provisions individuals employed by 
an employer subject to the Railway 
Labor Act. Such exemption was, of 
course, not necessary, since the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act did not 
contain any unfair labor practices on 
the part of labor organizations or em- 
ployes. 

It is suggested, therefore, that it 
be made definite in the present bill 
that individuals employed by an em- 
ployer subject to the Railway Labor 
Act are completely exempted from the 
coverage of the present bill. 

Section 108 of the present bill 
makes it an unfair labor practice for 
“an employer or a labor organiza- 
tion” to terminate or modify a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement unless a 
thirty-day notice of termination or 
modification is given to the United 
States Conciliation Service. The notice 
required of a labor organization is 
not notice to an employer but to a 
governmental body. Clearly this sec- 
tion is designed to aid and assist the 
United States Conciliation Service in 
carrying out the purposes of its being, 
as set forth in Title II of the present 
bill. That being the case, the severe 
penalties that may attach to an unfair 
labor practice should not be made ap- 
plicable to a failure to give the thirty- 
day notice (which failure, by the way, 
may be unintentional—but neverthe- 
less punishable). Under the present 
wording of the section, it might be 
possible for the Board to order cessa- 
tion of the strike engaged in without 
such notice, or to penalize the strikers 
as by condoning their discharge. 

I am of the opinion that the pur- 
poses of Title II of the present bill 
can best be carried out if Section 108 
of Title I is eliminated entirely as an 
unfair labor practice and it is made 
a matter of “public policy” under Sec- 
tion 204 of Title II of the present bill 
that a thirty-day notice be given of 
an intention to terminate or modify a 
collective bargaining contract. I am 
certain that labor organizations affili- 
ated with the American Federation of 
Labor will be happy to cooperate with 
the United States Conciliation Service 
by giving this notice and that it is 
entirely unnecessary to force the giv- 
ing of this notice by making a failure 
to do so an unfair labor practice. 

While there is no objection to the 
requirement that notice be given, it 
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would appear that the possible penal- 
ties are entirely too drastic for what 
might be mere inadvertance. Accord- 
ingly, if Section 108 is not removed 
as an unfair labor practice, as sug- 
gested, this section should be amended 
to provide that failure to give such 
notice shall subject the offender to 
a cease-and-desist order requiring 
only the giving of notices then and in 
the future. 

Concerning myself with the lan- 
guage of Section 108, as now written, 
I believe it needs clarification. It 
makes it an unfair labor practice “for 
an employer or a labor organization” 
to fail to give the required notice. It 
thus appears that the penalties of an 
unfair labor practice will attach to 
both parties even in a situation where 
both ‘parties got together and by 
mutual agreement and without indus- 
trial disturbance modified a collective 
bargaining contract or terminated one 
by entering into a new agreement. but 
failed to notify the United States Con- 
ciliation Service thirty days before- 
hand. I doubt very much that the 
sponsors of the bill desire Section 108 
to be applicable in such a situation. 

Section 204 of the present bill 
places a “duty” on employers and em- 
ployes to exert every “reasonable 
effort” to make and maintain collec- 
tive bargaining agreements for defi- 
nite periods of time concerning (1) 
rates of pay, hours and terms and 
conditions of work; (2) adequate 
notice of desire to terminate or 
change such agreements; (3) absten- 
tion from strikes, lockouts or 
other acts of economic coercion 
in violation of such agree- 
ments; and (4) procedures for 
the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes involving the interpreta- 
tion or application of such 
agreements. It also imposes the 
“duty” of participating “fully 
and promptly” in meetings un- 
dertaken by the United States 
Conciliation Service to aid in 
settling disputes. 

The purpose of this section 
is to encourage the making and 
maintaining of collective bar- 
gaining agreements containing 
the four provisions enumerated 
above and to aid in the settling 
of iabor-management disputes. 
This is a commendable pur- 
pose. Such objective should be 
sought, however, by the volun- 
tary and cooperative action of 


parties to collective bargaining agree. 
ments. It should not be imposed by 
government compulsion. 


There is danger that the term “jt 
shall be the duty,” appearing in Sec. 
tion 204 of the biil, might be deemed 
to make the specified duties manda. 
tory in nature and to authorize in. 
junctions or damage suits in state or 
even federal courts in case of failure 
to perform such duties. This con. 
struction would involve the possibility 
of injunction suits in early stages of 
negotiations and even a possibility of 
compulsory arbitration. 

I do not think that that is the inten. 
tion of the sponsors of the present bill. 

I therefore suggest that the phrase 
“it shall be the duty of employers and 
employes and their representatives” 
be eliminated from Section 204 of the 
present bill and that the first four 
lines of Section 204 be redrafted to 
read that it is the “public policy” of 
the United States, in order to prevent 
or minimize labor disputes affecting 
the free flow of commerce or threat- 
ening consequences injurious to the 
general welfare, that employers and 
employes and their representatives 
“should” do the things enumerated in 
Section 204 (a) and (b). 

Section 205 of the present bill 
states that it is the public policy of 
the United States that a collective 
bargaining agreement “shall” provide 
procedures for the referral of dis 
putes, growing out of the interpreta 
tion or application of the agreement. 
to final and (Continued on Page 29) 


Senator Neely sharply quizzed foes 
of labor who testified at hearings 
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Why TH Must Go 


By ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


Member of the House of Representatives From Wisconsin 


CONGRESSMAN BIEMILLER 


AM in favor of the repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. It should be 
repealed because it is bad for 

labor, bad for industry and bad for 
the general public. 

The Taft-Hartley Act has been 
represented, most cleverly, as a safe, 
middle-of-the-road approach to labor- 
management problems. It has been 
represented as a compromise between 
the so-called “management excesses” 


of the days before Roosevelt and the - 


of the 


so-called “labor excesses” 
Wagner Act. 

This ‘is not a true picture of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. It is not a middle- 
othe-road law at all. It has under- 
mined the fundamental principles of 
collective bargaining established by 
the Wagner Act and has returned us 
to the period of potential manage- 
ment dictatorship which existed prior 
8 1934. And we can all remember 
that management dictatorship, un- 
festrained by vigorous unions, led us 
Staight into the depression of the 
tarly Thirties. That period, all rea- 
Snable people will agree, was bad 
for labor, bad for management and 


bad for the general public. 


The labor laws of the 1930s, be- 
gimnine with the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act under President Hoover, were 
designed to permit organized labor 
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and industry to exercise their natural 
powers under our social system. They 
forbade industry to use certain un- 
fair powers which prevented the un- 
ions from carrying out their legiti- 
mate role in our economy. 

Some of the illegitimate practices 
and devices of industry in the field 
of labor relations were dismissal for 
union affiliation, yellow-dog contracts, 
use of professional strikebreakers, the 
company spy and agent provocateur, 
labor injunctions, use of company 
gunmen, blacklisting of union mem- 
bers and the use of state and federal 
troops to break strikes. 

The defenders of the Taft-Hartley 
Act say -that they would never 
dream of returning to such nefarious 
practices. It is obvious, however, 
that if they did not intend to permit 


employers again to use such unfair _ 


measures against labor, the authors 
of the Taft-Hartley Act would never 
have written it as they did. If you 


- legalize roulette, it need not surprise 


you to find that somebody wants to 
operate a wheel. 


Some people who were skeptical 
about the Taft-Hartley Act in the be- 
ginning have been lulled into accept- 
ance because they feel that it has 
done labor no spectacular harm. 

This is true in the main, though 
there have been a few outstanding 
examples of hardship, such as the 
Chicago printers, whose long strike 
has cost over $11,000,000. And little 
organizing has been undertaken by 
labor during the past two years for 
fear of the complications of the law. 

Supporters of the Taft-Hartley Act 
insist that the law has by no means 
wrecked the union movement; that 
there have been strikes and organiz- 
ing campaigns and other manifesta- 
tions of life and liberty. 

The real objections to the Taft- 
Hartley Act lie not in what it has 
dene so far but in what it has the 


power to do in the future, when it 
will pay management to invoke its 
destructive clauses. 

When there is a shortage of labor, 
particularly of skilled labor, employ- 
ers will not risk antagonizing their 
workers by making full use of the 
powers given to employers by the act. 
But when employers are more anxious 
to get rid of workers than to keep 
them, the picture will be entirely dif- 
ferent. 

The act has not been tested by de- 
pression conditions. With. labor in 
demand, it has not paid industry to 
crack down on the unions and incur 
labor’s ill-will. But when the demand 
for labor slacks off, then those who 
supported the act will use its pro- 
visions as a weapon to crush the 
unions and force their destruction. 


i eed Taft-Hartley Act is based on 
the labor views of the National 
One 
might almost say it is legislation of 
the N.A.M., by the N.A.M., for the 
N.A.M. Its principal proponents have 
always known this and given it sup- 


Association of Manufacturers. 


port on that basis. They agree 
heartily with the N.A.M. philosophy 
that the only good union is a dead 
union. 

Loud protests are made that the 
Taft-Hartley Act does not seek to 
weaken or destroy unions or restrict 
their “legitimate objectives.” In fact, 
a great deal is said about how much 
the defenders of the Taft-Hartley Act 
love the unions; all they ask is “to 
correct a few little injustices to em- 
ployers.” 


It is well to remember that when 
the N.A.M. says it is in favor of un- 
ions, it means just about what Stalin 
means when he says he is in favor of 
democracy. Unions of the kind 
favored by the N.A.M. are unions 
without power, without national con- 
nections, without influence, without 
funds and without freedom. But that 
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is not what the American people mean 
when they speak of unions. 

My opposition to the Taft-Hartley 
Act is based on the conviction that 
the only good union is a live union— 
one with power to bargain collectively 
with its employers, to win better con- 
ditions through that bargaining and 
to see that the employers live up to 
the conditions that have been agreed 
upon. Anything less than this is a 
company-dominated union and not a 
free association of workers. 

Last December the conservative and 
authoritative industry publication, 
Business Week, published an inter- 
esting editorial. It said the Taft- 
Hartley Act must go. It admitted that 
in time of depression the Taft-Hartley 
Act not only could but would be used 
to destroy labor. 

It must be remembered that Busi- 
ness Week is probably the foremost 
business publication in the country. 
It is a realistic employer organ. 

The editorial, entitled “Why the 
Taft-Hartley. Act Failed,” said: 

“Most businessmen are realistic. 
Few are wasting time deploring the 
imminent doom of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. To be sure, they worry about 
the statute which will replace it. But 
most businessmen are getting ready 
to work with a new set of labor rela- 
tions rules. 

“A change of rules will bring a 
host of practical problems. Before 
that happens, there is some point in 
considering why the Taft-Hartley Act 
failed and what may be the lesson of 
that experience. 

“For the Taft-Hartley Act did fail 
—on one of the most important 
grounds by which a law must be 
judged in a democratic society. That 
ground is consent. Only the police 
state can enforce a law which is be- 
lieved to be unjust by the people it 
affects. 

“What was wrong was that the 
Taft-Hartley Act went too far. It 
crossed the narrow line separating a 
law which aims only to regulate from 
one which could destroy. 

“Given a few million unemployed 
in America, given an administration 
in Washington which was not pro- 
union—and the Taft-Hartley Act con- 
ceivably could wreck the labor move- 
ment. 

“These are the provisions that 
could do it: (1) picketing can be 
restrained by injunction; (2) em- 
ployers can petition for a collective 
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- bargaining election; (3) strikers can 


be held ineligible to vote—while the 
strike replacements cast the only bal- 
lots; and (4) if the outcome of this 
is a ‘no-union’ vote, the government 
must certify and enforce it. 

“Any time there is a surplus labor 
pool from which an employer can 
hire at least token strike replace- 
ments, these four provisions, linked 
together, presumably can destroy a 
union. 

“By going that far, the law de- 
feated itself.” 

I have quoted this statement from 
Business Week at some length be- 
cause it comes from a source hostile 
to labor, yet it opposes the act as 
fundamentally a menace to business 
and the public as well as to labor. 

HERE are other sources of criti- 
F don of the Taft-Hartley Act not 
from a labor viewpoint. The Rev. 
George A. Kelly, in an excellent book 
called “The Taft-Hartley Act—a 
Moral Analysis,” has developed a 
moral and ethical argument against 
the act as class legislation based upon 
class interest and prejudice. Father 
Kelly establishes the moral right of 
workers to strike or work in other 
ways for higher wages and better 
working conditions. He points out 
that the Taft-Hartley Act is immoral 
in opposing those rights. And he 
makes clear that conscious reflection 
upon basic moral or ethical prin- 
ciples would have, or should have, 
prevented the adoption of many of 
the most objectionable provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Many other religious leaders have 
arrived independently at Father 
Kelly’s conclusions. A group of 642 
prominent religious leaders of the 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
faiths have united in condemning it. 
They describe the Taft-Hartley Act as 
“a measure calculated to destroy the 
real strength of a free labor move- 
ment by undermining basic principles 
of collective bargaining, making the 
government of the United States a 
ready instrument of employer resist- 
ance to legitimate needs of workers, 
and subjecting unions to a process 
of decimation and frustration under 
government control.” 

Let us return to the dangerous ob- 
jections to the act raised by Business 
Week. First, picketing can be re- 
strained by the injunction. Picket- 
ing, of a kind which does not lead to 


violence, is a primary right of unions 
in calling attention of non-strikers .nd 
the public to their strike. The us« of 
the injunction jn this and other labor 
situations is a reversion to the bad 
old days. 

In the 1920s the injunction was 
freely used in labor disputes and used 
invariably to restrain labor from or. 
ganizing, picketing, striking or carry. 
ing on other legitimate acts of a 
trade union. Injunctions were issued 
right and left by the labor-baiting 
judges under the thumb of local 
employers. 

The Taft-Hartley Act not merely 
revives the use of the injunction but & a: 
actually requires the government to 
secure injunctions on behalf of em. § be 

so 
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ployers where there are alleged vio- 
lations of the prohibitions against 
jurisdictional strikes and boycotts. we 
There are also vague and danger- & lal 
ous provisions for the use of the § ye 
injunction to protect the right of & the 
individuals not to join the union. § dis 
It is possible under this provisioz that ; 
many ordinary organizational activ. @ uni 
ities may be restrained. There is & stri 
also a loose phrase about not causing & of 
the employer to pay money for serv- & me 
ices which are not performed; this gov 
may be used to restrain a union from J mer 


demanding paid vacations and holi- & mer 
day, shifts in work loads and other & of c 
perfectly normal objectives. al a 

The provision for the use of the & ity} 
injunction in emergency situations & labe 


is one which has had a good deal & fies 
of popular appeal. However. the 
definition of “emergency” is so wide In 


and so open to interpretations in J raise 
local situations that it may be used Vee 
in practically any strike. If the I proy 
weapon of the injunction is to,be used whic 


in protecting the public against strike Up 

















which seriously affect the public wel J acts 
fare, then the workers and the public thous 
must have better safeguards agains Mor ra 
* misuse of this weapon than the Taft J could 
Hartley Act gives them. to hi 


Point 2 in the indictment by Bus: 
ness Week is that employers ca 
petition for a collective bargaining 
election. This means that employer 
may choose a time most convenietl 
to them or may supplant union met 
with strikebreakers for the met 
purpose of holding an election 
declare in favor of a company unico 
Those of us whose memories in ti 
labor movement go back to pr 
Wagner Act days know that this c# 
very easily happen. It opens i 
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door for those vicious appendages 
of the open-shop system—the labor 
“detective agency” and the phony 
“employment bureau” which hires out 
thugs and strikebreakers. Such prac- 
tices invariably lead to violence, loss 
of life, limb and property and de- 
moralization of the community. 

The third point raised by Business 
Week is that strikers can be held 
ineligible to vote, while the “strike 
replacements” cast the only ballots. 
This is a further invitation for the 
development of employer tactics of 
a nature to injure the unions and the 
community. One cannot warn too 
strongly against the development of 
aclass of professional strikebreakers, 
under the protection of the law, to 
beat down wages and beat up workers. 

Such a development, sure to come 
sooner or later if the Taft-Hartley Act 
were permitted to continue, would put 
labor relations back twenty to thirty 
years. It would turn us back from 
the theory of “talk it out” to the 
discarded idea of “slug it out.” 

The fourth point is that a “no- 
union” vote, won on the votes of 
strikebreakers—or, in the neat phrase 
of Business Week, “token replace- 
ments’—would be enforced by the 
government, thus making the govern- 
ment a party to a strong-arm agree- 
ment dictated by the employers. This, 
of course, is not collective bargaining 
at all. It removes all basis of equal- 
ity between the two parties. It knocks 
labor out on a foul and then certi- 
fies industry as the new heavyweight 
champion. 

In addition to these four points 
raised by the editorial in Business 
Week, there are a number of other 
provisions in the Taft-Hartley Act 
which are fraught with danger. 

Unions are made suable for the 
acts of their so-called agents, ‘even 
though the union had not approved 
or ratified the acts in question. What 
could be easier than for an employer 
to hire a labor spy, place him in the 
union to win a position of trust, then 
have him set off an explosion in a 
struck plant? The amount of the 
damage would easily bankrupt the 
union, as well as arousing the com- 
munity against the strikers. 

The legal complications, require- 
ments, prohibitions and general con- 
fusion established by the Taft-Hartley 
Act have earned it the epithet of the 

* paradise. It is a very bad 
io remove labor-management 
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relations from the hands of labor 
and management and turn them over 
to the lawyers. The delays and ex- 
pense of continuous litigation, the 
removal of grievances from the field 
of prompt direct action to an un- 
informed and uninterested court, can 
only result in deterioration of re- 
lations. And the delay and expense 
are, of course, far more important 
to the union than to management. 
That was undoubtedly in the minds 
of those who drew up the law. 

The foremost expert on labor law 
in the country, Dr. William Leiserson, 
has said that the one thing above 
all others that rendered the Taft- 
Hartley Act unworkable and chaotic 
was its maze of legal rules over every 
conceivable happening in labor re- 
lations. 

The law against secondary boy- 
cotts is an effort to break down the 
solidarity of labor. It was part of 
a definite theory of former Congress- 


—Abraham Lincoln. 


man Hartley and a number of other 
extremists to “break the unions down 
to the local level.” (The phrase is 
Mr. Hartley’s.) 

The idea of separating unions from 
each other and from their own in- 


.dustry in various parts of the country 


is, of course, quite in keeping with 
the general desire of labor’s enemies 
to make the unions too weak to be 
effective. “Divide and conquer” is 
as effective a rule in labor relations 
as it is in the international field. 

I have had a good deal of experi- 
ence with the runaway shop in a num- 
ber of fields, and I know that this 
phenomenon is a bad thing for labor, 
for industry and for the community. 
If those employers working under 
satisfactory agreements, paying good 
wages and having good working re- 
lations are to be protected, the union 
must be free to operate wherever 
competition arises. Many a town 
has suffered serious economic loss 
because open shop competition started 
up out of range of union activity 


and drained off their orders. This 


condition has been lessening recently, 
however, as would-be sweatshop op- 
erators have become convinced that 
the union will follow them, north, 
south, east or west, and force them 
to keep wages up and hours down. 
This is for the benefit of industries 
and communities as well as for the 
benefit of labor. 

Many industries are organized on 
é nationwide basis. It is absurd to 
consider the possibility of operating 
such industries on a plant-by-plant 
basis. It is equally absurd to pro- 
pose to conduct labor negotiations 
on a single-shop basis. 


oO. OF the worst provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act is the one 
which outlaws agreements mutually 
satisfactory to workers and employers 
if such agreements call for the closed 
shop. Much nonsense has been 
written and spoken against the closed 
shop. Actually, it is a condition 
which thousands of employers as 
well as unions voluntarily wrote into 
their contracts because it was not 
only beneficial to them but also to 
the consuming public. 

Closed shop agreements, voluntar- 
ily entered into, helped to make 
America the greatest industrial nation 
in the world. During the last war 
the highest records for production 
were made by plants operating under 
such contracts. The closed shop is 
advantageous to the employer as 
well as to labor. The employer de- 
rives the advantages of stability, ef- 
ficiency and friendly relations with 
labor. Where there is a closed shop, 
the workers give their very best 
because they know that the employer 
has accepted unionism, wants to live 
and work in harmony with his em- 
ployes, and is not scheming to des- 
troy the union at the first opportunity. 

Furthermore, it is very difficult 
to explain to the average union mem- 
ber of long standing why the govern- 
ment should take such tender care 
of the non-union man who is looking 
for a free ride. The old-time union- 
ist reasons like this: 

“I joined this union twenty years 
ago, when pay was low and ¢ondi- 
tions terrible. I paid my dues all 
those years, when the dues were a 
much bigger bite out of the pay 
check than they are today. I gave 
up my evenings for meetings and 
union work. I walked the picket 
line and (Continued on Page 29) 
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War’s scars remain, but Western Europe is 
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beginning to come back through hard work and ECA aid 


KUROPE NOW 





The reports which follow were 
written in London, Paris and Rome 
by the editor of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor News Service, who 

‘has been traveling about Western 
Europe since the end of January to 
ascertain the effects of Marshall 
Plan aid at the receiving end. 





Britain 


LONDON. 


REAT BRITAIN knows where 
G she is going and her people 
are working hard to reach the 

goal of economic recovery. 

This solidarity of purpose and 
firm resolve are immediately apparent 
to the observer who has been exposed 
to the relatively hit-or-miss methods 
of economic recovery followed in 
varying degrees by some of the other 
nations in Western Europe. 

Here the government is taking the 
lead in a forceful and direct manuer 
to solve the financial crisis which 
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By C. F. MILLER 


gripped the nation following World 
War II and which, despite large 
loans from the United States and 
Canada, grew steadily worse during 
1946 and 1947. At the end of 1947 
Britain faced a total deficit in world 
trade which amounted to the stagger- 
ing sum of $1,700,000,000. At the 
same time her total reserves of gold 
and dollar accounts dropped to $2,- 
00,000,000, a point below which 
Britain could not go without en- 
dangering the financial stability of the 
United Kingdom and of the other na- 
tions dependent upon the U.K. for 
financial backing. 

Great Britain got in this financial 
hole because she lacks food and raw 
materials of her own and must im- 
port these commodities in order to 
exist at all. Prior to the war she had 
been able to finance this tremendous 
import of goods because she exported 
large quantities of finished products 
and because she had a sizable in- 
come from foreign investments, ship- 
ping, oil holdings and other interests. 

Of great significance in the story 
of Britain’s worsening postwar trade 


balances is the fact that the entire 
deficit resulted from trade with the 
Western Hemisphere. This is demon- 
strated by the fact that in 1947 her 
trade relations with the rest of the 
world showed a net gain in her favor. 
Britain’s chief difficulty stemmed 
from a shortage of dollars. 

At this juncture the Marshall Plan 
was conceived. What has the Mar 
shall Plan done for Great Britain? 

In the first place it has enabled the 
average Briton to maintain an ade 
quate, if not completely satisfying. 
standard of living. Almost half of 
the ECA funds authorized during the 
nine months that ended in December. 
1948, were used to bring in agricul 
tural commodities needed to mail 
tain the food rations of the British 
people. 

Were it not for ECA assistance, the 
basic food rations of the British 
might have been cut drastically. The 
British government estimates that i! 
ECA funds had not been available 
rations of sugar, cheese and bacot 
might have been cut by over one 
third. In addition, there would have 
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been considerably less meat and 
fewer eggs. 

Secondly, Marshall Plan aid has 
insured the flow of a maximum of 
raw materials required to keep the 
wheels of British industry turning, 
thereby affording an opportunity to 
produce the goods which will in turn 
be used to build up favorable export 
trade balances. 

In addition to the raw materials 
imports financed by ECA funds Brit- 
am is receiving specialized equip- 
ment such as steel-making and textile 
machinery, machine tools, tractor 
spares, excavators, etc. These are re- 
quired to modernize industries and 
expand facilities in order to make 
better use of the raw materials im- 
ported under the aid program. 

Results of the ECA program here 
to date are encouraging. 

British exports are up 50 per cent 
over those of 1938, while imports 
have been held to 80 per cent of the 
total in the same year. 

Britain is by no means out of the 
red, Her recovery effort is making 
progress, but she is still far short of 
the goals for 1952, at which time she 
hopes to be fully independent of 


American aid. 


France 
Paris. 
HE French economy, stunned 
over the years by the impact 
of two wars, is beginning to 
come back under the influence of 
Marshall Plan aid and plain hard 
work by the French people. 

This was evident to your observer, 

who discussed the present situation 
officials, 
leaders of the anti- 
Communist trade 
unions and ordinary 
citizens in Paris and 
in other parts of the 
nation. 


That progress is 
being made was 
denied by no one. 
This is not to say 
that there is a feel- 
ing of overoptimism 
about the future. 

People acquainted 
with the complexi- 
ties involved in the 
rebuilding of the na- 
tion’s industrial life 
were unanimous in 
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emphasizing the need to redouble the 
efforts of the French government, the 
ECA and other agencies concerned 
in the task. 


Foremost among the troubling is- 
sues of the future are the deliberate 
efforts of the Communists to wreck 
the Marshall Plan, the need to bring 
about a more equitable distribution 
of the fruits of the French economy 
and the necessity of stimulating the 
amount of direct participation by 
anti-Communist trade unions in the 
administration of the Marshall Plan 
in France. 


On the credit side, there is evi- 
dence that industry is turning out 
goods at an ever-increasing rate. 
There is hope that the cost of living, 
which has risen at a tremendous rate 
here, is beginning io level off and 
that the democratic unions of France 
are beginning to make inroads 
against the stranglehold over the la- 
bor movement once held by the Com- 
munists. 

In this picture the aid furnished by 
the U.S. government under the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program looms large 
and will continually exert more bene- 
ficial effect as the program develops. 
This assistance came at a time when 
France had nearly exhausted its re- 
sources, was politically torn and was 
headed down the road to interna- 
tional bankruptcy and internal chaos. 

Just what has the Marshall Plan 
aid been able to accomplish? 

To date, the most tangible results 
have been felt by the French people 
in the growing abundance of food 
products. The lifting of the bread 
ration was due in large measure to 
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wheat shipped to France from the 
United States and paid for out of 
ECA funds. Fertilizer supplied under 
the aid program, along with the fa- 
vorable weather of last winter, helped 
to produce a bumper crop of other 
much-needed agricultural commodi- 
ties. The first shipment of farm trac- 
tors, recently received, will help to 
increase the yield of French farms. 

In the industrial field; raw mate- 
rials supplied directly by the United 
States or purchased from other sec- 
tions of the. globe with ECA funds 
allotted to France have enabled in- 
dustrialists to step up the output of 
goods and to maintain employment 
levels. In addition to this direct as- 
sistance, the ECA has sponsored de- 
velopmental projects to increase the 
power supply so desperately needed 
by industry and is currently backing 
an experiment in the coal regions of 
France to determine the best types of 
equipment and methods required to 
step up the output of that vital com- 
modity, coal. 


A spectacular example of the bene- 
fits stemming from Marshall Plan aid 
is to be found in the Pas-de-Calais 
region of northern France near the 
Belgian border. In the city of Rou- 
baix, one of the world’s largest wool- 
en textile mills is operating at full 
capacity, thanks to the Marshall 
Plan. As explained by an official of 
the company and confirmed by union 
spokesmen, the financing of wool im- 
ports with ECA funds has main- 
tained this full employment situation 
in its mills and in other textile mills 
in the area. Without such aid, he de- 
clared, employment would be re- 
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In Paris, as in other French cities, the tangible benefits of ECA are now visible 
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duced immediately by about 60 per 
cent with consequent hardships for 
workers and loss of production. 

The company, which employs a 
total of 6,500 workers and consumes 
daily the raw wool from 60,000 
sheep, produces 13,000 tons of wool 
yarn a year, 50 per cent of which is 
exported. Prior to the war these ex- 
ports were sufficient to pay for the 
raw wool imported from Australia, 
South Africa and New Zealand. In 
the postwar period conditions were 
such that exports failed to meet the 
cost of imports. ECA funds are used 
to bridge this gap, thus permitting 
maximum production. 

In Lille production of a steel fab- 
ricating plant was maintained by 
coal imports financed by the Mar- 
shall Plan at a time when the Com- 
munist-inspired strike in the French 
coal fields threatened to disrupt 
French industry. This assured the 
continuation of the manufacture of 
turbine parts for one of the ECA- 
sponsored power stations being built 
in the northern region of France. At 
the present time plans are being pre- 
pared to use American aid in the 
modernization of this steel company 
to increase productivity and step up 
output. 

Rouen presents another example of 
the tangible benefits of the Marshall 
Plan to French industry. Here the 
Roubaix story is duplicated in the 
case of cotton textiles. In addition, 


much of France’s oil refining in- 
dustry is centered in this area. Both 
industries are kept going at a max- 
imum rate through the import of raw 
materials obtained in world markets 
with the use of ECA funds. 

These are some of the prime ex- 
amples of the way in which the ECA 
aid to France has assisted the French 
people in their efforts to rebuild their 
industrial life. It is but a beginning. 
Many of the important recovery proj- 
ects are just getting undér way or are 
still in the planning stages. It is 
heartening, however, that progress 
has been made in industrial recovery. 
It has given the French new con- 
fidence and has bolstered their own 
determined efforts to make a come- 
back. ECA aid has helped to pep up 
the lagging spirit of France. It has 
given new hope to the people. 





“TT is difficult to make ends meet, 
but the situation is getting bet- 
ter.” These were the words of Jacques 
Dupont, a Paris taxi driver, who lives 
with his wife in a modest apartment 
on the top floor of a five-story walk- 
up in Montmartre. He was referring 
to the cost of living, which has risen 
to a point twenty times greater than 
it_was in 1938. 
To prove his point, he offered the 
following comparison of prices for 
a few commodities: 


Before War After War 
(Francs) (Francs) 


Butter 20 500 
500 
16,000 
4,000 
2,000 

When questioned about improve. 
ment of the situation, he said things 
are better because food products are 
more plentiful. This has practically 
eliminated the black market, he said, 
and made it possible for the average 
family to obtain foods. He gave the 
Marshall Plan credit for helping to 
alleviate the situation and singled out 
the lifting of the bread ration as one 
of the prime examples of the way in 
which the ERP program in France 
is helping the average citizen. 

Official figures on the increase in 
the cost of living bear out the off-the. 
cuff interpretation offered by M. 
Dupont. For the nation as a whole, 
living costs have soared to a point 
twenty times greater than they were 
in 1938. Wages have gone up only 
twelve times the prevailing wage level 
in that prewar year. In addition, 
workers have been squeezed by taxes 
which are deducted from their pay in 
the same manner as income taxes in 
the United States. 

The average income of a semi- 
skilled worker in France, who has a 
wife and two children to support, is 
19,500 francs a month, or about $60, 
according to figures prepared by the 
ECA mis- (Continued on Page 28) 


Suit 


ECA goods from the United 
States are pouring into Eu- 


rope. 


The American tax- 


payer has to dig into his 
pocket to finance this assist- 
ance program. Is the invest- 
ment worthwhile? After 
careful investigation, author 
answers in the affirmative. 
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Slavery im Russia 


A. F. of L. Presents Documented Cases to U.N. 
and Calls for a Thorough Investigation by I.L.0. 


OR many years the Communist 
rulers of Russia have been sus- 
pected of imposing forced lebor 
apon millions of people in a great 
chain of forced-labor camps. From 
time to time, oral and written charges 
of slavery have been lodged against 
the Soviets. These charges have 
always been indignantly denied. Last 
month the American Federation of 
Labor presented a mass of irrefutable 
evidence that Communist Russia does 
in fact practice slavery, as charged. 
The evidence collected by the Amer- 
jean Federation of Labor was pre- 
sented to the United Nations by Miss 
Toni Sender, A. F. of L. consultant to 
the U.N.’s Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, The submission of proof of slav- 
ery in Russia was a follow-up by the 
A. F. of L. of its request for a com- 
prehensive survey of the extent of 
forced labor throughout the world. 
Russia was advised that, if she consid- 
ers the charge against her to be inac- 


‘curate, the only effective way of i 


“demolishing it would be to open her 
doors to an impartial investigation. 
' “Less than four years ago,” Miss 
‘Sender told the Economic and Social 
Council, in session at Lake Success, 
“the workers of the world won their 
' first victory, the victory against Nazi 
totalitarianism, after a war which was 
_Waged with the greatest sacrifices— 
‘Waged against the Nazis’ policy of 
~ enslavement. 
“This war was fought against the 
_ threat of enslavement by the Nazi and 
Fascist dictatorships, and for the free- 
‘doms as expressed in the Atlantic 
Charter, including freedom from 
Want and freedom from fear. 
“However, in spite of the Allied 
_ Yietory, the world is perturbed to a 
very high degree by « ications 
which seem to indicate that the evils 
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we fought to eradicate, and for whose 
defeat so many have died, are still 
rampant im various parts of the 
world.” 

Miss Sender then read into the rec- 
ord testimony received from former 
inmates of Russian slave-labor camps. 

“No one can read these statements 
without the deepest feeling of horror 
and pity,” she observed. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has gathered dozens of affidavits from 
persons in all walks of life who suf- 
fered for varying periods in the Rus- 
sian slave-labor camps. These persons 
are more fortunate than many others 
who were incarcerated in the camps, 
for the death rate among the pris- 
oners is shockingly high. 

While Russia’s representatives in 
the U.N. shouted “lies,” the reliabil- 


‘ity of the evidence presented by the 


American Federation of Labor was 
demonstrated by the fact that all the 
persons who had made voluntary 
statements described the cruel cir- 
cumstances in similar terms, although 
these ‘individuals were and are un- 
known to one another. 

The statements submitted by the 
A. F. of L. contained detailed deserip- 
tions of forced labor.as it is actually 
practiced in the Russian concentra- 
tion camps. Inhuman treatment is 
the rule, and hunger is a normal 
condition among the slaves. 

The prisoners are usually torn from 
their families, given no opportunity 
to defend themselves and deported to 
the camps. These people are not crim- 
inals but. suspected opponents of the 
regime. There are some criminals in 
the camps; but they constitute a mi- 
nor part of the camp population and 
receive preferred treatment. 

Concluding her remarks to the 
Economie and Social Council, Miss 


Sender urged that the suggested in- 
vestigation be undertaken without 
delay. She said that, in view of the 
large number of reports submitted, 
a full investigation of forced labor 
“seems to be highly justified.” 

“The United Nations and all its 
members are under the obligation to 
prove that they mean what they say,” 
Miss Sender emphasized. “It will be 
up to the Council to demonstrate to 
the world that we are in earnest with 
the decision to safeguard human dig- 
nity and abolish forced and compul- 
sory labor.” 

The American Federation of La- 
bor’s presentation made a profound 
impression at Lake Success. The 
A. F. of L. case had the support of 
the United States government, and 
after careful consideration of the 
fundamental question of human lib- 
erty. which had been raised by the 
A. F. of L., the Council approved a 
resolution calling for a worldwide 
inquiry into forced labor. 

The resolution directs that the in- 
vestigation be conducted by the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, one of 
the U.N.’s specialized agencies, as 


urged by the A. F. of L. Approval 


was by a vote of 14 to 3, with Rus- 
sia, White Russia and Poland voting 
against. 

Secretary-General Trygve Lie was 
directed to approach the governments 
against which charges of forced labor 
have been made and inquire to what 
extent they are willing to cooperate 
in the investigation. 

During the long debate that pre- 
ceded the vote, Russia made it clear 
that she would rebuff any efforts to 
check up on conditions in Soviet ter- 
ritory. _The Russian stand was inter- 
preted as tantamount to a confession 
that the charges against her are true. 











REPONT FROM DALLAS 


By WALLACE C. REILLY 


N January 10, 1910, the Amer- 
O ican Federation of Labor is- 

sued a charter to the Dallas 
Central Labor Council. The docu- 
ment was signed by the immortal 
Samuel Gompers and by Frank 
Morrison. The charter listed the 
following Dallas unions as charter 
members: the Brewery Workers, the 
Garment Workers, the Bakers Union, 
the Horse Goods Workers, the 
Waiters, the Bookbinders, the Cigar- 
makers, the Printing Pressmen, the 
Musicians, the Sheet Metal Workers, 
the Typographical Union and the 
Switchmen. 

The Typographical Union and the 
Carpenters Union, together with sev- 
eral other unions, were in existence 
in Dallas as far back as 1885. It was 
not until 1910, however, that there 
was sufficient need or interest for the 
formation of a Central Labor Coun- 
cil. Since its establishment thirty- 


nine years ago, the Council has been 
in continuous operation. 
Over the years, Dallas labor has 


seen the trade union movement of 
this city ebb and flow. It has wit- 
nessed depressions and prosperous 
years, It has lived through years of 
peace and fought valiantly when’ war 
clouds hovered over the nation. 

Through all of these periods, the 
A. F. of L. workers of Dallas have 
‘held their banner high. The Central 
Labor Council which speaks for these 
workers has steadily gained the re- 
spect of the citizens of Dallas and 
surrounding areas. Today its rep- 
resentatives are consulted on most of 
the important municipal activities 
and functions. 

The Dallas Central Labor Council 
represents 30,000 A. F. of L. mem- 
bers. This figure may not seem im- 
pressive when compared with other 
cities, but actually it is the result 
of hard work and dogged determ- 
ination on the part of A. F. of L. 
leaders in Dallas over a period of 
many years. Dallas originally was 
classed as an agricultural community, 
and it must be remembered that the 
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President, Dallas Central Labor Council 


city had one of the first open shop 


‘movements in the country—sponsored 


by the Chamber of Commerce in 
1919. Under the circumstances, the 
growth of A. F. of L. membership 
in Dallas has been phenomenal. 

Members of the Dallas Central 
Labor Council have for many years 
been active in public as well as 
union affairs The writer has been 
serving the Dallas Central Labor 
Council as president for many years. 
It was my privilege in the past to 
serve as executive secretary and leg- 
islative representative of the Texas 
State Federation of Labor. At the 
instance of Governor James V. All- 
red, I assisted in the preparation and 
passage of the Texas Unemployment 
Compensation Act and served as its 
first commissioner. I have attended 
many conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor. As a repre- 
sentative of the A. F. of L. in Dallas, 
I_ now serve on the Community Chest, 
the Red Cross and other civic com- 
mittees. 

Ten members of the Dallas Central 
Labor Council served as draft board 
members during World War II. 
Many of its members now serve on 
committees representing varied com- 
munity interests. During the war 
the writer and R. B. James, secretary- 
treasurer, served as labor members 
of the Regional War Labor Board. 

In my opinion, one of the out- 
standing accomplishments of the 
Dallas Central Labor Council has 
been the strong gains it has made 
politically. This writer has believed 
for a long time that organized labor’s 
path and politics were synonymous. 
I have preached and practiced this 
for twenty-five years. Therefore, I 
was overjoyed when, as a delegate to 
the San Francisco convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in 
1947, I heard the declaration that 
the A. F. of L. was going to enter 
politics and exert itself to elect its 
friends and defeat its enemies. 

Upon my return to Dallas after the 
San Francisco convention, I called a 


conference of the officers of the 
Council and acquainted them with 
the position of the A. F. of L. Then 
we went to work. We joined with 
other organizations of similar thought 
in the city, where each had equal 
representation. 

We realized that we would have 
to have our guns loaded if we were 
to accomplish any gains politically. 
Our first step was to ask the Tax 
Collector and Assessor to appoint 
chosen representatives as poll-tax dep- 
uties. We then put on an intensive 
drive for the payment of poll taxes 
among our members and friends. 
We were rewarded with a total of 
25,000 bonafide poll-tax holders in 
the county last year. 

Our efforts were spotlighted by the 
State Federation of Labor and com- 
mended to organized labor in the 
other cities of Texas. Our major 
triumph was gaining the balance of 
power in local Democratic conven- 
tions. 

At the Texas State Federation of 
Labor convention, held in Fort Worth 
last June, this writer was elected the 
presiding officer of the political meet- 
ing. Over 600 delegates were in 
attendance. I took occasion to point 
out to the delegates the job that had 
been done and the one that was 
ahead. 

Joseph Keenan, the energetic head 
of Labor’s League for Political Edv- 
cation, was present. He compliment- 
ed the Texas State Federation, of 
Labor for the position taken and the 
Dallas Central Labor Council for 
spearheading Texas labor’s political 
movement. 

The Dallas Central Labor Council 
works very closely with the Dallas 
Building Trades Council. We are 
proud of the Building Trades Council 
and the splendid record it has made 
in representing the affiliated building 
trades unions. 

The Dallas Central Labor Council 
and the labor movement of Dallas 
have been served by the Dallas Crajts- 


man since 1913. The original found- 
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er and editor of this labor paper, 
the late William M. Reilly, stood 
high in the councils of labor locally 
and nationally: His work has been 
carried on down the years by an ef- 
ficient staff. It is the opinion of 
many union members in Dallas that 
the Craftsman has been a bulwark 
of strength to the city’s labor move- 
ment during its entire lifetime. 
Dallas labor is very proud of its 
many local sons who have attained 
national prominence in the trade 
union movement. These men include 
Harry Bates, the international presi- 
dent of the Bricklayers Union; D. W. 
Tracy, the international president of 
the Electrical Workers; Larry R. 
Taylor, a vice-president of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union; R. E. 


Roberts, an executive board member 
of the United Brotherhood of Carp- 
enters and Joiners; R. B. James, a 
vice-president of the Sheet Metal 
Workers International Union; J. W. 
Parks, a board member of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, and 
W. J. Cox, an international repre- 
sentative of the Electrical Workers. 

The A. F. of L. movement of Dallas 
also points with pride to its owner- 
ship of a $150,000 Labor Temple. 
This building, housing American Fed- 
eration of Labor organizations ex- 
clusively, has been owned outright 
by the Dallas labor movement since 
1945. 

At the time of writing, the officers 
of the Dallas Central Labor Council 


were as follows: 


Wallace C. Reilly, president; L. S. 
Miller, vice-president; R. B. James, 
secretary-treasurer; John W. Hays, 
reading clerk; Mrs. Charlotte 
Morgan, guide; William Reinle, 
guard; Mrs. Irene Greathouse, Ben 
Lusk and E. R. Thompson, trustees; 
Clint Tullis, Miss Louise Wright, Ben 
Emerson, Mrs. Geneva Hranecky, 
S. T. White and E. R. Thompson, 
executive board members. 

The Dallas Central Labor Council 
today has sixty-five fine unions on its 
roster. Its regular meetings are held 
the first and third Fridays of each 
month. In addition to the regular 
business of the Labor Council, the 
central body’s meetings feature speak- 
ers and educational and entertain- 
ment programs from time to time. 


Hammers and Lenses 


By JACK LEWIS 


106 in Des Moines, Iowa, 

reached the conclusion last 
spring that there were no very good 
films to be found on carpentry. Most 
of the 16-millimeter pictures, they 
discovered, were privately produced 
pieces released as a buildup for a cer- 
tain product rather than to provide in- 
formation on carpentry methods, 
which was what the local union’s 
educational committee wanted. The 
local union was interested in using 
movies in its apprentice training 
program. 

“Most of the films which we 
tried to use,” says Committee Chair- 
man Alcox, “exploited a particular 
trade mark but didn’t instruct our 
students in the use.of their tools. 
We had to do something. Producing 
our own films seemed the simplest 
solution.” 

Under the present program, Alcox 
and several other members of the 
union are in charge of the local 
union’s motion picture project. At 
union meetings and stewards’ gath- 
erings, a point is made of finding 
out what interesting and perhaps un- 
usual construction jobs are under 
way. Then, from information gleaned 
at these meetings, plans are made for 
filmin: work that is in progress. 

Approximately 5,000 feet of film 
have licen used in recording various 


Mi tv in: of Carpenters’ Local 
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building projects. This footage has 
been edited and spliced together into 
forty-minute continuities. Titles and 
oral commentaries explain wkat is 
taking place on the screen when the 
films are shown to the apprentices. 

Members of Local 106’s educa- 
tional committee feel that the movies 
are of value not only to the appren- 
tices but to older carpenters as well. 
Several times recently various carp- 
entry operations not used in every- 


day work have been depicted in the 


_ training films, thus giving both ex- 


perienced men and apprentices the 
opportunity of learning new methods. 

Questioned about this phase of 
their local ‘union’s apprentice train- 
ing program, members of the union 
praise it highly. They point out 
that visual training aids were found 
to be the best means of classroom in- 
struction for the armed forces in 
the recent war. They drive their 
argument home by pointing out how 
schools, colleges and other educa- 
tional institutions are using more 
and more visual training aids in 
teaching. 

“It’s the best type of instruction 
we've been able to find so far,” one 
member of Local 106 explains. “We 
usually have about eighty men who 
are learning the trade, and we've 
found they will learn more from one 


reel of film than from all the talks 


and diagrams we can offer in a 
month. . 

“In addition, they become ac- 
quainted with many different phases 
of carpentry work. Though a man 
may have received most of his train- 
ing in building ordinary houses or 
dwellings, he can be briefed on some 
of the problems of putting up in- 
dustrial buildings through our films. 
He then will not be at a complete 
loss when he goes on that type of 
job.” 

Another member of the local union, 
apparently expressing the feelings of 
many of his brother craftsmen, says: 

“Though the films may be costing 
the union money to produce, they 
are well worth it. It builds a good 
name for the union when employers 
realize that the local is doing all it 
can to furnish them with trained 
men and not amateurs.” 

On several jobs, the entire building 
project has been filmed from the 
removal of the first shovelful of dirt 
for the basement to the hanging of 
the final door. In some of the films, 
shots have been taken not only of the 
carpentry operations but of the jobs 
done by the iron workers, bricklayers, 
cement finishers and others. Such 
shots give the apprentices some idea 
of the unity with which the various 
building trades must work and their 
dependency upon one another. 
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Which Way? 


UR ECONOMY is undergoing changes. Production 
() has overcome many scarcities. There are scattered 

price declines, but commodities continuing scarce 
may raise prices higher. Recovery in Europe may reduce 
exports to those countries. However, the President’s 
plan for world economic progress and the North At- 
lantic pact may increase government spending. Unless 
inflationary forces are again introduced on a national 
scale, our economy may adjust gradually to more 
normal prices. 

Layoffs and shutdowns have increased unemploy- 
ment to 3,200,000 since October. Employment in manu- 
facturing industries is below that of last year. Inven- 
tories have been reduced about one-third, which slows 
the stream of new orders. Buyers’ resistance figured 
in this, for the workers’ share in national income has 
declined. As a result, some producers’ prices have 
softened and department stores widely advertise sales. 

These developments are important fer union execu- 
tives conducting collective bargaining for members of 
their unions. This is an appropriate time to discard the 
so-called “patterns” of wartime controls and return 
collective bargaining to a sounder basis. It is distinctly 
not a time for lowering consumers’ incomes. 

Already the reduced buying power of workers has 
checked sales so that companies are operating at under- 
capacity as indicated by unemployment and lower in- 
ventories. Gradual adjustment to make for earliest 
absorption of the unemployed must be sustained by a 
strengthening of consumers’ buying power. 

Returning collective bargaining power to a sound 
basis means joint determination of workers’ contribu- 
tion to production and their equitable share of the 
returns from sale of the products. Nothing could be 
plainer than the company’s responsibility for making 
production records, sales records, records of allocation 
of returns from sales between management, stockhold- 
ers, reserves and producing workers the basis for col- 
lective bargaining. 

The workers are just as much partners in a pro- 
duction enterprise as any other group that contributes 
to financial returns. The facts necessary to an honest 
determination of labor’s share should not be withheld, 
thus unfairly handicapping the workers. Study of the 
facts of production and distribution of returns will aid 
restoration of the workers’ ability to restore their 
standards of living and provide jobs for the unemployed. 
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Unless management and workers jointly assume re. 
sponsibility for balance in our economy,’ we invite 
controls. Self-government by economic organizations 
is the wiser way. Freedom entails responsibility. 

Workers are concerned with a steady employment, 
for that means security of income. Putting collective 
bargaining on a sound basis will majntain high levels 
of production and counteract tendencies toward de. 
pression. Unlimited possibilities will reward the develop. 
ment of economic government by the economic groups 
operating in our economy. 


Fundamental Rights 


HE STRUGGLE of labor’s enemies to block repeal 
|’ of the Taft-Hartley Law shows show deep-rooted is 

the opposition in some quarters to assuring unions 
equality of opportunity to promote the welfare of work- 
ers as now exists for those controlling industries to ad- 
vance their particular interests. 

Workers ask the right to contract on the same fr: 
basis as is enjoyed by management. The Taft-Hartle 
Act attempts not only to regulate capriciously the term: 
of contract between workers and the employer but | 
also undermines the right of the majority to collective 
bargaining by maintaining the right of a minority to ir- 
dividual bargaining and redress of grievances. 


It is impossible to administer two conflicting basic | 


principles through the same agencies. When some gov- 
ernmental agency decides what are proper subjects for 
collective bargaining, inevitably collective bargaining 
becomes ineffective in furthering labor’s welfare. 
For this basic reason, in addition to vague and often 
conflicting provisions of the Taft-Hartley Law, its pro 
visions which discriminate against workers as a group 
and its limitations of basic rights of workers as free 
citizens, trade unions entered the recent political cam 
paign to defeat labor’s enemies in Congress and eled 
representatives pledged to the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act as well as for the election of a candidate for Presi 
dent pledged to the same objective and who had vetoed 
that act. The results of the election justify our demand 
for immediate repeal of the Taft-Hartley legislation. 
The opponents of labor are using delaying tactics i" 
the hope of breaking down our opposition. They tak 
about injunctions to stop strikes endangering nation’ 
health and safety without even recognizing that denial 
of the right to strike to workers in industry implies ev 
a greater menace to national virility and independenc 
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Foreed labor is completely at variance with the basic 
principles of democracy. Whether a strike in a specific 
industry endangers national safety depends upon con- 
ditions existing at the time within the industry and 
the country. 

The injunction places absolute power in the hands 
of a federal judge from whom recourse can be had only 
to other federal judges. Federal judges are appointed 
by the President. To place upon the President, who 
is the head of a political party, the responsibility for de- 
claring a strike endangering national health and safety 
involves the decision in politics and involves the Pres- 
ident in the use of methods to create “government by 
judiciary” instead of through chosen representatives of 
the voting citizens. 

The anti-Communist oath should be required of all or 
of none. Laws dealing with communism should be 
directed against party members and their agents and 
not indiscriminately against those who work for wages. 

Taft-Hartley in a number of ways encourages litiga- 
tion to settle intra-union controversies and issues be- 
tween employers and employes. Experience has proven 
that the spirit of give and take in negotiations, supple- 
mented by voluntary arbitration, provides greater just- 
ice and more workable agreements than legal -proced- 
ures and rulings. 

Experience has also demonstrated that the purposes 
of industry are better served when management and 
unions get together and determine their own rules and 
conditions of work and then jointly administer the 
operation of their contract. 

Out of such opportunities for justice develops the co- 
operation between labor and management necessary for 
most economical unit production and best utilization of 
materials and tools. There develops an economic govern- 
ment suited to production objectives with greatest 
justice and welfare to all. 

The American Federation of Labor asks that the 
Taft-Hartley Act be repealed and the Wagner Act re- 
enacted with provisions similar to those of the Railway 
Labor Act to provide for serious emergencies. 


The Cold War 


ELENTLESS religious persecution ordered by the 
R Kremlin to remove the remaining resistance force 
to absolute Communist control over their Euro- 
pean satellites has aroused moral indignation which is 
growing with each new attack. This final outrage is 
probably preliminary to integrating the satellite coun- 
tries into the U.S.S.R., thus completing: the conquest 
of these peoples. 

This conquest of nations began with occupation by 
Soviet armies during the war. and was facilitated by 
Moscow tactics to delay treaties at the end of the war 
until Communist agents were ready to take over the 
governments of the subjugated countries. 

Likewise the great Communist victory in China was 
facilitated by Communist deceit and treachery in using 
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the equipment surrendered by the Japanese armies in 
addition to Lend-Lease equipment to arm Communist 
rebels against efforts to organize a national Chinese gov- 
ernment. The China victory opens up the rich resources 
of Asia to Communist conquest which would end the 
hope of self-government for Asian peoples. 

Western democracy cannot stand “planless” before 
this growing threat of Communist world aggression. 
Communist leaders have publicly declared world con- 
quest as their ultimate objective and have directed all 
their activities to that end. We have been docile and 
ineffective both because we thought the purpose to be 
too reactionary to be realized in our existing civiliza- 
tion and because it required so much deceit and per- 
verted thinking on the part of so many persons. But 
we have been forced to recognize the existence of an 
incredible spy system, spreading through many coun- 
tries and providing the intelligence and factual informa- 
tion on which revolutionary activity is directed by Mos- 
cow to further its aggression for conquest by making 
traitors out of many groups of citizens. 

Organized labor has always been the first target 
of the Moscow agents. The unions in the United States 
turned on them and prevented them from getting con- 
trol of A. F. of L. organizations. Communist agents 
tried again in the Thirties, during the period of rapid 
union organization, with more success. But the newer 
unions also sensed their danger’ and are driving the 
Moscow agents out. 

Since the war we have within our limited resources 
aided in the revival of free trade unions in Western 
Europe. Our nation has aided in the restoration of the 
European economy to be supplemented by the North 
Atlantic defense alliance. 

But all this is not enough. We must devise and oper- 
ate defense against cold war tactics to prevent further 
aggression and to enable these countries to defend or 
regain their freedom. There is urgent need to enlarge 
our concepts of offenses against freedom and peace. 
This is essentially a technical: problem involving pro- 
tection against Moscow agents operating as secret or 
open members of the Communist Party and the 
espionage conducted under cover of diplomatic and 
consular privileges. It involves safeguarding education 
and the press against those who would make them sub- 
servient to control of the Kremlin. It necessitates an 
alert and informed citizenry able to detect Communist 
tactics and operations, supplemented by legal provisions 
to deal with their efforts. 

Common danger requires cooperation of democratic 
nations to work out the tactics of defense as well as 
world cooperation in defense of human freedom against 
the cold war. Danger to one is menace to all. We can 
bring nations and peoples to the bar of justice for 
offenses in a cold war as we did in the fighting war. 
But most of all we should mobilize the growing moral 
indignation into a crusade against religious persecution 
and human torture. 
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Truman's Plan and the 1.1.0, 


By GEORGE P. DELANEY 


International Representative of the A. F. of L. 


HE future peace of the world 

is linked to economic stability 

and prosperity for all people. 
President Truman undoubtedly had 
this in mind when, in his inaugural 
address, he made it plain that one 
of the most immediate global needs 
is to develop the scientific and indus- 
trial resources of underdeveloped 
countries so that they may become 
independent at the earliest possible 
time. To this end, American know- 
how and technical knowledge must 
be shared with the peoples of those 
backward nations so that they may 
rapidly become self-reliant and econ- 
omically stable. 

Prosecution of President Truman’s 
plan for sharing our scientific knowl- 
edge and industrial experience with 
the world’s underdeveloped countries 
is of vital importance to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, for we 
know that: 

(1) American workers 
hope to improve, or even hold, the 
economic gains they have made in 
the past decade unless advances are 
made abroad. 

(2) Improvement in living stand- 
ards overseas has always worked to 
the advantage of American foreign 
trade, with resulting increase in em- 
ployment in our own country. 

(3) Most important of all, hunger 
and discontent must be eradicated 
from the trouble spots of the globe 
if the world and its trade unions are 
to stay free in a world at peace. 

All of this was implied in Presi- 
dent Truman’s inaugural address. 
even if not all-of it was specifically 
outlined. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is especially concerned in this pro- 
gram since much of it is related 
directly to the International Labor 
Organization, in which the A. F. of L. 
is directly represented with both vote 
and voice. 

The International Labor Organ- 


cannot 
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ization is the only specialized agency 
to which the workers and employers 
send their own delegates, and it has 
the experience of thirty years of 
worker-employer cooperation to help 
implement the President’s program. 
No other organization has either the 
vast accumulation of facts concern- 
ing the needs of underdeveloped 
regions or the trained experts to help 
spread technical knowledge more 
swiftly. 

Even before the President outlined 
his program on January 20, Director- 
General Morse of the I.L.0. had in- 
vited to Geneva some of the experts 
from industry and labor who helped 
to train or retrain 15,000,000 Ameri- 
can workers during the war. They 
are now launching the new I.L.O. 
international courses on the training 
of supervisors and workers. within 
industry. 

Although this program is being 
initiated in Europe, Mr. Morse has 
announced that the I.L.O. is equally 
concerned with training and migra- 
tion problems in Asia and Latin 
America. Following a survey made 
by an I.L.0. mission in the Far East, 
a field office on training is being 
established in Asia. Another mission 
is now surveying Latin America 
preparatory to the location of a field 
office there. These efforts are of 
major importance to American labor 
and to the democratic trade unions 
of Asia and Latin America with 
whom we are so closely linked. 


p= to President Truman’s pro- 
posal that the United States plan 
be carried out whenever practicable 
through the United Nations and its 


specialized agencies, a conference 
had been arranged between repre- 
sentatives of the secretary-general of 
the United Nations and the heads 
of the other specialized agencies on 
manpower, training and migration 
problems. These experts met in Feb- 


ruary and discussed plans for co- 
ordination of their work with the 
I.L.0. manpower drive which al- 
ready is well under way, not only in 
Europe but on a global basis. 

Though President Truman in his 
inaugural message did not specify 
the. I.L.0. by name, it was quite ap- 
parent that in the diffusion of infor- 
mation concerning American scien- 
tific and industrial development, the 
International Labor Organization is 
to play a major role. The President 
stressed the importance of fostering 
capital investment in areas needing 
development, but there is no re. 
source in any country more valuable 
or immediately available than the 
eager hands of unskilled or semi- 
skilled workers. And this is “capital” 
which does aot have to be exported 
from the United States or purchased 
with the dollars of United States tax- 
payers: Indeed, at relatively little ex- 
pense, we can export the knowledge 
and techniques—agricultural, indus- 
trial and social—which have made 
our country prosperous. 

The members of the American 
Federation of Labor can at the same 
time lend a hand in helping the dem- 
ocratic trade unions of Latin Amer- 
ica, Asia and other less industrially 
developed areas to get the full eco 
nomic benefits and higher living 
standards which are bound to follow 
increased production. I cannot too 
strongly stress this important ‘fact. 

We, as the organized workers of 
the world’s richest country, must aid 
the wage-earners of newly indus 
trialized regions in their struggle to 
obtain the benefits which will become 
their right through greater output 
and efficiency. We also have the 
know-how and the techniques of bus 
inesslike trade union administration 
and orderly bargaining procedures 
with which to help them. 

President Truman also called for 
cooperation with other countries and 
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the international agencies overseas, 
as well as the cooperation of busi- 
ness, private capital, agriculture and 
labor at home. Here again there is 
no better forum for discussion of 
ways and means than the conferences 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion and of its industrial committees. 
Ip these conferences the employers 
and workers of the world, including 
the representatives of American la- 
bor and management, meet with the 
officials of sixty member govern- 
ments to develop sound plans for 
national and international action. 
Nowhere other than among the ex- 
perts of the I.L.0.’s Employment, So- 
cial Insurance, Agricultural, Em- 
ployers’ Relations, Workers Relations 
and a host of other sections can the 
President hope to find so many 
trained and objective minds ready to 


start at once, without the waste and 
delay involved in setting up new 
machinery. It would be regrettable, 
indeed, if full use is not made of 
these tested veterans, many of whom 
got their first experience in the U.S. 
Department of Labor and the Amer- 
ican labor movement. 

President Truman further called 
for the cooperation of the employers 
and workers in this country. In the 
International Labor Organization he 
also has available the cooperation of 
the employers and workers in the 
majority of the sixty member states, 
many of whom are as anxious to re- 
ceive the benefits we have to share as 
we are to enable them to help them- 
selves. 

The President advisedly warned 
that imperialistic exploitation of 
underdeveloped areas was “out” and 


that new economic developments 
must be devised and controlled for 
the benefit of the peoples of those 
areas. Nowhere other than in the tri- 
partite, international worker-employ- 
er-government structure of the I.L.O. 
could he find international officials 
whose point of view would be so 
completely impartial and unselfish. 
The future possibilities for gen- 
uine worldwide service by the I.L.O. 
are practically boundless. It is my 
sincere hope, therefore, that as the 
representative of the American work- 
ers in the I.L.0., I may aid that 
great organization—the world’s lead- 
ing repository of information con- 
cerning the social and labor laws, 
standards and institutions of sixty 
countries—to play its full role in 
effectuating the Truman plan, effec- 
tively, swiftly, efficiently and fairly. 


The Menace of Communism 


By A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 


President, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 


CONSIDER Communists a 

distinct and positive threat 

to democratic organizations. 
They are a threat for the following 
reasons: 

(1) Communists are committed to 
an anti-democratic program. Not 
only are they op- 
posed to the dem- 
ocratic process, 


said process as a 
manifestation of 
bourgeois preju- 
dices. 

Their conspira- 
torial world pol- 
icy is designed 
to foment and 
foster civil war in various countries. 
They simulate democratic behavior 
in order to bore from within and cap- 
ture and control democratic organi- 
zations. Their sole interest in ruling 
democratic movements is to advance 
and consolidate the foreign policy of 
Soviet Russia. 

Once they establish a base in a 
democratic organization, they will em- 
ploy the most ruthless and dictatorial 
lactics, in utter disregard of demo- 
cratic principles and traditions, to 
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but they ridicule - 


carry out their program to glorify 
Soviet Russia. 

(2) Communists are a threat to 
democratic organizations because they 
develop the caucus tactic and organ- 
ize in the form of cells composed of 
as many Communists as may exist 
in a democratic organization. The 
function of these cells is to carry out 
the mandates of the central committee 
of the Communist Party, which in 
turn gets its directives from the Polit- 
buro under Dictator Stalin. 

In other words, the direction and 
voting of Communists in a demo- 
cratic organization do not result from 
reasons and facts that are developed 
concerning a given program, but are 
the result of instructions and orders 
they receive from the Communist 
Party, whose single aim is to estab- 
lish dominion over every democratic 
movement within a given country for 
the purpose of using it to strengthen 
Communist propaganda and activity 
in the interest of the Soviet Union. 

(3) Communists are a threat to 
American democratic organizations. 
The policies that govern their actions 
in these organizations are made in an 
alien country, Soviet Russia. 

The members of these democratic 


organizations are not aware of the 
reason for the attitudes and interest 
of the Communist members. Hence, 
they are sometimes easily taken in 
and manipulated to carry out the 
Communist schemes, thinking that 
they are performing a useful service 
to their movement. Then the Com- 
munists get the members in a demo- 
cratic organization definitely tied to 
them by impressing upon them the 
idea that they alone fight for the 
rights of the workers and the com- 
mon people. Then the Communists 
boldly make demands upon the demo- 
cratic organization and its leaders to 
follow the Communist line or face 
disruption. 

When the opinions of members of 
an organization which govern their 
votes cannot be changed by logic, rea- 
son and facts in relation to a given 
program, because said members are 
controlled by a caucus under the con- 
trol of an outside organization, they 
are a definite menace to democracy. 
This is the case with the Communists 
in America and other lands through- 
out the world. 

In every country, the Communists 
seek,’ through intrigue, deceit, mis- 
representation and distortion of facts, 
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to bind democratic organizations and 
their members so firmly to the Rus- 
sian line that in the event of war the 
citizens of the country will betray 
their own land for the Soviet Union. 
This is the aim of the Communists in 
France, Italy, Greece, England, the 


Another Way That Labor Serve 


Unionism’s War on Poverty and Insecurity 


UCH is read and heard now- 
adays about crime and ju- 
venile delinquency. News- 
papers, periodicals, pamphlets, books, 
the radio, official reports, the public 
forum generally—all contribute to 
the conclusion that crime and delin- 
quency constitute a major problem 
of our time. 

A variety of programs and pro- 
cedures are offered to meet this chal- 
lenge to our civilization, to our 
material, intellectual and moral re- 
sources. There is no more potent 
force in the war on crime and delin- 
quency than the trade union move- 
ment. This is because no other agency 
or institution in our social organiza- 
tion is more directly, continuously 
and effectively concerned with the 
basic causes of both. Every success 
of organized labor, every forward 
movement of the workers in their 
struggle for a better life is a definite 
and decisive contribution to the total 
effort to eliminate crime and delin- 
quency. 

What are the basic factors respon- 
sible for both? Even casual contact 
with the literature on the problen— 
and it is an extensive and expanding 
one—discloses the fact that in its 
pages are inescapably and repeatedly 
encountered such terms and concepts 
as poverty and insecurity, educational 
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United States and in all other coun- 
tries. 

The foregoing reasons convince me 
that the Communists are a threat to 
democratic organizations and need to 
be carefully watched and isolated to 
prevent their activities from destroy- 


Aids Fight Against Crime and Delinquency 


By CHARLES SOLOMON 


inadequacies and deficiencies, slums 
and congestion, lack of proper recre- 
ational facilities, broken and inade- 
quate homes and home life, exploita- 
tion with its overwork and underpay, 
depressing living and working condi- 
tions, evil example and false stand- 
ards of “success,” inadequate facili- 
ties for the protection of the physical, 
mental and moral health of the com- 
the underprivi- 


>] 


munity, especially 
leged. 

The foregoing should serve to con- 
vey an appreciation of the subjective 
and objective factors without an 
understanding of which there can be 
no effective attack on crime and 
delinquency. 

Even moderate reflection should 
satisfy anyone at all familiar with 
the nature and purposes of the trade 
union movement that it strikes with 
the utmost effectiveness at the very 
roots of the problem. 


r EVERY competent discussion of 
juvenile delinquency—and the de- 
linquent may be the parent of the 
adult criminal—the importance of the 
home is emphasized. Broken and ‘in- 
adequate homes are in the very fore- 
front as a factor tending to produce 
criminals and delinquents. 

The basis of an adequate home is 
economic. Where there is poverty or 





ing American democratic moveme its, 

Negroes, one of the minorities 
among whom Communists are using 
every means at their disposal to build 
a base from which they may operate 
in the United States, are awake to 
these facts. 
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insufficient income to provide a de § 

cent place of abode for the family, § 
we generally find congestion of fami- 

lies in inadequate quarters. The in- & de 

adequacy may express itself in the & is 

undesirability of the neighborhood, % or 

physical deterioration, overcrowding. § of 

absence of supervised play oppor § no 

tunities, and in other similar un § cle 

wholesome conditions. em 

It is universally agreed among § its 

penologists, social workers and all & be 

others having to do with crime and J wo 

delinquency that the slum and the & pre 

broken and inadequate home are the the 

fertile soil in which flourish crime bet 

and delinquency. enj 
In an “Interim Report of the 
Interdepartmental Committee on De 
linquency,” published by the State o! 

New York, we read: “ 
_“* * * it is clear that anything 
which makes the community a better 
place to live in will_work to reduc 
delinquency. The better we can make 
our schools, the more good recret 
tional facilities we can provide, th 
more happy homes we have with good 
housing and incomes sufficient to pre 
vide the necessities for modern living. 
the less delinquency there will be’ 
Can it be gainsaid that “making 
the community a better place to live 
in” is of the very essence of the ret 
son for existence of the trade unio" 
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movement? There is not a factor 
mentioned in the foregoing quotation 
with which the trade unions are not 
immediately and vitally concerned 
and to the provision of which they 
have not contributed and are not con- 
tributing continuously and substan- 
tially. 

There is not a competent study of 
the problem of crime and delinquency 
in which the economic factor is not 
placed in the forefront. The ultimate 
and basic cause of both phenomena 
is poverty, and trade unionism is the 
implacable enemy of poverty. 

In an outstanding document en- 
titled “A Decade of Probation,” pre- 
pared by the Probation Department 
of the Court of General Sessions in 
New York County, it is stated: 

“The substandard areas, notably 
those in Manhattan, were found to 
contain a greater percentage of delin- 
quents per thousand of the population 
than the non-slum areas. * * * 
Twice as many juveniles adjudged 
delinquents came from the slums as 
compared with the non-slum areas.” 

The trade unions are not to be out- 
done in the war on the slums. There 
is not a responsible spokesman for 
organized labor, not a convention 
of the trade union movement that has 
not only condemned the evil but pro- 
claimed carefully thought out and 
eminently practicable programs for 
its elimination. Strong unions mean 
better paid workers and better paid 
workers mean the economic ability to 
provide better housing facilities for 
themselves and families, greater and 


better-informed leisure in which to © 


enjoy these facilities, fuller oppor- 


tunity for the development of the 
workers along cultural lines. 

The trade union movement, in de- 
manding decent wages, reasonable 
hours, wholesome working conditions, 
leisure for the worker, is putting the 
axe to the very root of the problem. 
A well-paid breadwinner is not only 
better able to provide the things 
which are indispensably necessary for 
the security and material comfort of 
his dependents, but he is able to 
spend more time with his family in 
proportion as his hours of labor are 
reduced. Desirable working condi- 
tions tend to make a happier human 
being of the worker and therefore one 
better able to meet his obligations as 
a husband and a father. 

The continuing achievement of the 
goals of trade unionism tends to ele- 
vate the worker menially, morally, 
spiritually, all of which helps to make 
him a better worker, citizen and fam- 
ily man. ) 

The efforts of American trade 
unionism with respect to making 
available adequate educational facili- 
ties are well known. The labor move- 
ment pioneered in the struggle for a 
free educational system. The trade 
unions have consistently demanded 
and fought for adequate educational 
facilities, the elimination of crowded 
classrooms, adequate preparation of 
and compensation for teachers, mod- 
ernization and liberalization of the 
curriculum. In fact, teachers are 
themselves members of trade unions 
through which they function not only 
as workers but as citizens. 

Not only do our trade unions insist 
that government meet its obligations, 


Toke St From Me, Lady! 


If you want the best possible value for your money—and, of 
course, you do—be sure that you spend the family’s dollars 
only on those goods and services that definitely merit a trade 
unionist’s patronage. In other words, whenever you buy anything, 
make it a point to look for and insist upon the union label, the 
union shop card and the union service button. 


Union-made goods and union-performed services are tops 


in value. 
our money. 


Today, more than ever before, we all want more for 
And you can get. more—and easily—by remember- 


ing just one simple rule ... ALWAYS BUY UNION! 
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as the servant of the people, to the 
community generally and the workers 
in particular in the matter of the pro- 
tection of their health and the enrich- 
ment of their leisure, but the unions 
themselves have independently in 
many instances instituted their own 
systems with which to provide their 
membership with the best available 
medical services, recreational facili- 
ties (witness the famous Unity House 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union), educational oppor- 
tunities, protection against such haz- 
ards as unemployment and disability, 
and other similar safeguards. 

In upholding the dignity of useful 
labor and its economic and moral 
right to be treated with respect and 
to share increasingly in the benefits 
and advantages of our expanding 
technological, scientific and cultural 
progress, the trade union movement 
is making a mighty contribution to- 
ward undermining the worship of 
“success” regardless of how it is 
attained. 

Organized labor is more than an 
agency for obtaining for the workers 
wages and conditions, important as 
these undoubtedly are. It is a great 
moral, cultural and social force. Its 
ideals of cooperation and brother- 
hood are akin to those of the great 
religions of the world. Its day-to- 
day activities constitute an eloquent 
record of the implementation of these 
ideals in the lives of the great masses 
of our people. 

And so, you can see why I say 
there is no more potent force in war- 
ring on crime and delinquency than 
our own trade. union movement. 





Labor in Grand Rapids 
Is Doing a Good Job 


By LOUIS FERINGA 


President, Grand Rapids Federation of Labor 


URING recent years enormous 
D strides have been made by 

the American Federation of 
Labor in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
This is remarkable because Grand 
Rapids has always been termed “a 
hard town to organize.” The city is 
the home of a large number of people 
of ultra-conservative convictions. 

The Grand Rapids Federation of 
Labor, as our local central labor un- 
ion is called, was chartered Decem- 
ber 11, 1885. Today we have in 
affiliation more than forty locals of 
the A. F. of L., all taking active parts 
in the central body’s activities. 

The A. F. of L. movement of Grand 
Rapids is a militant force that has 
effectively served the workers of this 
area. it has been the instrument 
with which the wage-earners have 
raised their standard of living to a 
level of which we are proud. 

In the past Grand Rapids was 
widely known as “a low-pay town.” 
At present, however, as a result of 
the strenuous and effective efforts of 
the Grand Rapids Federation of La- 
bor and of the various affiliated local 
unions, this description no longer 
applies. The fact is that some of our 
current contracts call for wages 
which rank among the highest in the 
nation. 

The Building Trades Council in 
Grand Rapids speaks for workers in 
a field which is organized close to 
100 per cent. Claude Bright, busi- 
ness agent of the Electrical Workers, 
is the president of the Council. 
Through his sincere leadership, the 
building trades in Grand Rapids have 
prospered and grown in size. 

The labor movement of the city 
is carrying on a vigorous organiza- 
tional campaign. We have been suc- 
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cessful in our organizational work 
during recent years because every 
local union cooperates with the other 
unions in the campaigns to add new 
members. This spirit of cooperation 
has helped to make the A. F. of L. 
movement of Grand Rapids a strong 
force in the life of the city. 

Pat Mackey, secretary of the 
Teamsters, is chairman of the Federa- 
tion’s organizing committee. His ef- 
forts have been instrumental in the 
formation of many new local unions 
and the addition of thousands of 
new members to the old, established 
local unions in this section. 


RGANIZING meetings are held every 
two weeks. There is full partici- 
pation by every local union in the city. 
The effectiveness of the organizing 
activities of the Grand Rapids Fed- 
eration of Labor is suggested by the 
fact that during the last two years 
the C.1.0. has been unable to or- 
ganize a single company in this area. 
In all contests that have occurred, 
the A. F. of L. has defeated the C.1.0. 
The Grand Rapids Federation of 
Labor has carried on an extensive 
series of radio programs. These 
broadcasts are financed by the local 
unions affiliated with the Federation. 
The programs have been handled by 
Edward Kosten, former president of 
the Federation and a long-time union 
member and worker for the labor 
movement in this area. 

Last year, during Union Label 
Week, the central body put on a big 
union label drive. All consumers 
were urged to purchase none but 
merchandise bearing the union label. 
This project to promote the idea of 
union-label-buying was headed by the 
Grand Rapids women’s auxiliaries, 


with Mrs. Grace Loucks as chairman. 
Label Week in the city was climaxed 
by a banquet at which Harry E. 
O’Reilly, now A. F. of L. director of 
organization, was the principal speak- 
er. Again this year we are going 
to promote, simultaneously with the 
national Union Label Week. a local 
drive to inspire our workers, their 
families and all right-thinking cecr- 
sumers to purchase only those goods 
that bear the union label and to pat- 
ronize only those services performed 
where union shop cards and service 
buttons are visible. 

During the past year the Grand 
Rapids Labor League for Political 
Education was organized. It has 
produced wonderful results already. 
We were a most potent force in the 
defeat of Congressman Bartel Jonk- 
man, a known foe of labor. We were 
also most instrumental in replacing 
Kim Sigler with G. Mennen Williams 
as Governor of Michigan. 

The Grand Rapids branch of 
L.L.P.E. will continue to function as 
a strong force for good and as a 
reminder to those in public office 
who may be tempted to place mon- 
etary values before human values. 
The workers of Grand Rapids repres- 
ented by the A. F. of L. are more 
than satisfied with the results ob- 
tained by the L.L.P.E. in its first 
test. The good work will continue. 

An unusual undertaking by the 
Grand Rapids Federation was its 


sponsorship in mid-December of a 
week of prayer for world peace. Cleo 
M. Wood, president of the Grand 
Rapids Federation of Teachers. and 
Peter M. McGavin, general organizer, 


served as co-chairman. During this 
week at night we had twenty-eight 
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radio programs on the air—Prot- 
estant, Catholic and Jewish. 

The thousands of comments we 
subsequently received proved that the 
people of the community are keenly 
interested in world peace. We had 
felt that labor’s interest in peace was 
shared by others when we arranged 
for the week of prayer for peace, 


The officers and all the affiliated 
local unions of the Grand Rapids 
Federation are deeply appreciative of 
the untiring efforts of General Or- 
ganizer McGavin. Without his work 
and cooperation the great strides in 


' organization made in Grand Rapids 


in the past two years could never 
have been accomplished. 


The American Federation of Labor 
movement in this city takes pride in 
its achievements up to now, but there 
is no disposition to be content with 
looking backward. The trade un- 
ionists of Grand Rapids are looking 
ahead—planning with confidence for 
even better things for workers and 
workers’ families in the days to come. 


Seek Wage Increases, Keyserling Advises 


NCREASED purchasing power for 
the nation’s workers is the best 
possible insurance against a de- 
pression. That is the conviction of 
Leon H. Keyserling, one of President 


“more than three-quarters of those 
reporting had been forced to cut their 
purchases of at least one important 
living necessity since the war.” 
“Most of them cut three or more 


drawn on their past savings, and 83 
per cent had cashed war bonds. But 
the significant point about this use of 
savings was that three-quarters of 
these families had to spend their sav- 


= Truman’s top counselors on economic items,” said the Survey. The cut ings for ordinary living expenses. 
axed maiters. showed definite reductions in living “Savings were used to buy furniture 
y E. Speaking before a conference in standards. Purchases were cut in by less than 42 per cent of the work- 
mr of New York of Eastern locals of the many of the principal foods necessary ers, to buy washing machines, refrig- 
veak- Amalgamated Meat Cutters and te maintain physical strength and _ erators, radios by less than 23 per 
Olng Butcher Workmen, the vice-chairman supply vitamins. More than half the cent; only 7 per cent used savings to 
| the of the Council of Economic Advisers workers cut meat and butter. One-. buy homes, only 2 per cent to buy 
local said: third cut eggs and fresh fruits and autos. These were the permanent im- 
their “Only by keeping purchasing power vegetables. One-fourth reduced their provements workers had hoped to 
oF high can this country sustain full pro- supply of milk. own when they saved and bought 
oods duction and forestall a general busi- “Clothing, shoes, recreation and bonds in wartime. Some families 
ness recession.” medical care were reduced. About half drew on savings’ for medical care (21 
rme 


Mr. Keyserling urged labor to fight 
“militantly” for higher pay and a 
better standard of living. 

The Presidential adviser took note 
of the pleas made by some business 
leaders that union officials should be- 
come “labor statesmen.” 

“Labor statesman is a fine-sound- 
ing expression,” Mr. Keyserling said, 
“but too often it is used to mean labor 
should make the sacrifice play first. 


I don’t ask you to do that. I ask you. 


to be good trade unionists, militant 
trade unionists, in the best sense of 


the word. 


the adults cut their purchases of cloth- 
ing and shoes, and a fourth had to 
cut children’s clothes and shoes. Al- 
most half cut movies, newspapers and 
magazines. Thirteen per cent cut 
medical care, 20 per cent dental care. 

“While purchases were reduced, 
nearly all families (87 per cent) also 
found that the shoes and clothes they 
bought wore out sooner than before 
the war—a further hardship. 

“Only 9 per cent had been able to 
lay by any savings since October, 
1947, and 52 per cent had gone into 
debt. Since the war, 86 per cent had 


per cent), and some for children’s 
education (12 per cent). 

“These figures tell a vivid story of 
the postwar pinch, of reduced cloth- 
ing and medical care, reduction or 
shifts in food, increasing debts, war- 
time savings drawn out in a vain ef- 
fort to maintain living standards. 
They also show why the market for 
consumer goods is lagging. The work- 
ers studied received wage increases 
totaling 381% cents an hour from the 
war’s end to March, 1948, which is 
five cents an hour or $2 a week more 
than the average for factory workers.” 


as a 
office 


mon- 


“We can raise our living standards 
and our real wages, which I believe 
means raising our money wages, year 
after year.” 

Meanwhile, Labor’s Monthly Sur- 
vey, research publication of the Amer- 
; ob ican Federation of Labor, called at- 
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first tention anew to the failure of wages 
nue. to keep abreast of living costs. This Py 
the loss in purchasing power is now being LA B 0 R ‘ FA G UJ F 
< its felt in retail stores and other branches 
as of business. 
Cleo To find out what has been happen- FOR POLITIC EDUCATION 
” alll ing among workers, the Survey re- 
al ported, the American Federation of Q 
nizef, Labor conducted a study among em- 
» this ployes of a large Eastern metal-work- 
“eicht ing plant. This study disclosed that 
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By ALFRED C. DANN 


YEAR or two before Queen 
Victoria came to the throne, 

a few farm workers in what 
are now densely populated areas of 
London joined Robert Owen’s Grand 
National Consolidated Union. That 
was the beginning of trade unionism 
among the agricultural workers of 
England. 

The government of that distant day 
dealt with trade unionism according 
to the unenlightened notions prevail- 
ing at that time among the ruling 
classes. Although freedom of organ- 
ization had been granted in 1824, 
ten years later six wretched farm 
workers in Dorset, paid at starvation 
wages, were arrested for having 
formed a local trade union and, on 
the ground that they had been con- 
cerned in the administration of un- 
lawful oaths, had the monstrous 
sentence of seven years’ transporta- 
tion passed upon them. 

It was a threatened wage reduction 
from seven shillings to six shillings 
a week against which the workers of 
the little Dorset village of Tolpuddle 
had ventured to make a stand. Hap- 
pily, an appeal to public opinion was 
successful and, after enduring in- 
credible hardships, the prisoners were 
released and brought home. 

For many years the National Un- 
ion of Agricultural Workers has ar- 
ranged annual celebrations at Tol- 
puddle. Recent observances have 
been on a greatly extended scale. In 
1947 a memorial plaque presented 
by the union was affixed to the wall 
of the court where the Tolpuddle 
martyrs were sentenced. 

It was in 1872 that what may be 


24 


General Secretary, National Union 
of Agricultural Workers, Great Britain 


called the modern agricultural union 
movement made its first beginning 
under the leadership of Joseph Arch. 

Arch was a skilled worker whose 
prowess, in mowing and hedging was 
known throughout a wide district. 
He had cultivated his gifts of speech 
by lay preaching, and the way in 
which he successfully faced and got 
the better of farmers, landowners and 
clerics makes entertaining reading. 

For some years the union was a 
power. A couple of months after 
it was born there were sixty-four 
branches and a total of 5,000 mem- 
bers. In 1873 Arch attended the 
Trades Union Congress as a delegate 
of the union with 40,000 members. 
The following year he appeared 
again, with another delegate, this 
time representing 100,000 members. 


bie employers resorted to all kinds 
of petty tyranny in their attempts 
to defeat the men, and their efforts 
were seconded by local magistrates 
and squires. But in spite of opposi- 
tion, the union did great work. It im- 
proved wages and working condi- 


tions. Many payments in kind were 
done away with. The labor of wo- 
men was prohibited or protected. 
There was a move in the direction of 
shortening hours. 

After some years, however, Arch’s 
union dwindled away owing to the 
pressure of adverse . circumstances. 
In 1890 it. was almost dead. 

The agricultural workers of Nor- 
folk asked George Edwards, a farm 
worker who had been an active mem- 
ber of the earlier movement, to form 
a new union. He founded the Nor- 


folk and Norwich Amalgamated 
Laborers Union. In a short time 
3,000 members were enrolled and 
other local and county unions were 
formed. 

But times were bad, unemploy- 
ment among the agricultural work- 
ers was rife and it was difficult, to 
raise the wage of lls. a week in a 
period of depression. After a few 
years the men again became dis- 
couraged and left the union. After 
it closed down in 1895, for about 
eleven years there was no agricultural 
union in existence. 

In 1906 the vision and courage of 
George Edwards gave rural trade 
unionism another start. The general 
election of that year swept Labor 
candidates into Parliament. The 
same election, with its great Liberal 
victory, had other repercussions. 

Rural laborers, supposed to have 
voted against their “kind masters.” 
were victimized wholesale. Again 
there was a demand for trade unions, 
and again George Edwards was ap- 
pealed to, as the only one of the old 
leaders still in public life. He was 
now 56 and felt that a younger man 
was required for the task. His wife 
persuaded him to try once more, how- 
ever, and this, the third attempt of the 
rural workers to organize, was des 
tined to be longer lived than its pre 
decessors. 

George Edwards got his education 
in the hard school of experience. He 
was born in poverty. At the time of 
his birth, his father, an ex-soldier 
who after ten years’ service had re 
turned to the soil, was receiving 8s. 
for a seven-day week. When lying in 
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bed with the infant, his mother’s only 
food was onion gruel. 

The condition of the family grew 
worse. When George was four years 
old all provisions were at famine 
prices. His father’s wages—then 7s. 
a week—were not sufficient to buy 
bread for the family. Many families 
starved. 

The alternative was to steal. In 
order to save his family from starva- 
tion, the father, night by night, took 
a few turnips from his employer’s 
field. Coming from work one night, 
he was caught bringing home five 
turnips to make a “meal” for his 
family. For this “crime” he was 
sentenced to fourteen days at hard 
labor. While he was in prison the 
mother and the children had to go 
to the workhouse. 


At the age of six George Edwards 
secured his first job, scaring crows, 
at ls. a week of seven days. By the 
time he was nine years of age he was 
already at work as a horseman; and 
yet even when he was an experienced 
ploughman he earned no more than 
2s.9d. a week. He left one employer 
he had been with four years because 
the employer would pay him no more 
than this sum. In later years he 
was elected a member of Parliament, 
and eventually became Sir George 
Edwards, K.B.E. He esteemed the 
honor greatly, but he remained one 
of the people to the end. 

The new union of 1906 
was called the Easter 
Counties Agricultural La- 
borers and Smallhold- 
ers Union. The headquar- 
ters were at the home of 
the first general secre- 
tary in a Norfolk village, 
and the first general 
secretary was George 
Edwards, whose emolu- 
ments for the first year, 
at the rate of 1s. a week 
(a full-time’ job), were 
provided by a well-to-do 
supporter. 

The first years of the 
union’s existence were 
years of strenuous pio- 
neering. Stern fights 
were waged to prevent a 
Worsening of conditions 
or to secure a slight ad- 
Vantage. In several 
counties the union de- 
fende’ and supported 
members where the ele- 
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mentary and statutory right of the 
agricultural worker to belong to his 


union was attacked. Although some . 


of the battles appeared to be lost, the 
net result of the struggle was a grad- 
ual increase in wages, a reduction in 
hours and a considerable improve- 
ment in working conditions. 


Then came the First World War. 
It is estimated that no fewer than 
400,000 men left the plough and 
shouldered a rifle to fight for the 
land in which they had been the 
worst paid, the worst housed and per- 
haps the most despised of all our 
craftsmen. Of these, 250,000 were 
volunteers. The farm workers who 
remained, for the most part, received 
the old wages, while the farmers who 
employed them received the benefit 
of steadily rising prices. 

In 1917 the Corn Production Act 
became law. As the result of pres- 
sure by the union and by the Labor 
Party, the act set up an Agricultural 
Wages Board and District Wages 
Committees on which members of the 
union were appointed to represent 
the workers. The act fixed a na- 


tional minimum wage of 25s., and 
an increase in pay above that mini- 
mum figure was soon obtained. 

The membership of the union 
rapidly increased. The number of 


branches increased from only 291 in 
1914, and 402 in 1917, to 1,600 in 





1918 and 2,453 in 1919! No less 
than 170,000 members joined the 
union in 1918-1920. This enormous 
increase in trade union membership 
resulted in a rise in wages from a 
prewar average of 17s.9d. to a min- 
imum of 46s. The hours of labor, 
which were previously unlimited, 
and were often as much as eleven or 
twelve hours on weekdays, with some 
Sunday hours thrown in, were nor- 
mally limited to forty-eight a week 
in winter and fifty in summer, all 
work above that ranking as overtime 
employment and being paid for at 
premium rates. A _ statutory half- 
holiday was also fixed. All these 
improvements were won by the pres- 
sure of organized workers exerted 
through their trade union. 


The war over and won, the agri- 
cultural workers were betrayed by 
the Coalition government. The Agri- 
cultural Wages Board and District 
Wages Committees were abolished 
and the legal minimum wage des- 
troyed. This was followed by an 
agricultural depression which had its 
effect on the membership. Between 
the wars the number of workers on 
the land decreased by more than 
300,000. 

In 1923 the farm employers in 
Norfolk sought to cut wages. No 
guarantee of a full week’s work was 
given. Ten thousand union men 
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refused to accept the pay reduction 
and were locked out. The full sup- 
port of the union was given to them, 
and eventually the dispute was settled 
when the employers agreed that the 
workers should be paid a minimum of 
25s. for a guarariteed work week of 
fifty hours. 

Not only did this struggle prevent 
further reductions in wages through- 
out the country, but it also paved 
the way for introduction of the Agri- 
cultural Wages Act by the minority 
Labor government of 1924, which 
restored wage-fixing in agriculture. 
Although the powers of the Agricul- 
tural Wages Board were cut down 
and complete autonomy given to the 
District Wages Committee by mem- 
bers of the other political parties, the 
union took hold of the machinery 
and made it work. 

Gradually wages were increased 
and conditions improved. In 1937 


a typical wage fixed by the Wages 
Committees was 37s. 

When war broke out in 1939, the 
union brought pressure to bear on 
the government to improve the wage- 


fixing machinery. In 1940 a bill 
was passed giving the Agricultural 
Wages Board power to fix a national 
minimum wage, but for adult males 
only. 

Subsequently the Board was given 
power to fix the wages of workers 
of all ages and both sexes and also 
hours of labor, holidays, etc.; and 
these powers were made permanent 
by the present government’s Agricul- 
tural Wages Act of 1946, which re- 
stores without essential change the 
machinery set up under the Corn 
Production Act of 1917. 

On the Agricultural Wages Board 
union leaders have adequately pre- 


sented the workers’ case for higher 
wages and improved conditions. 
Wages at present are by far the 
highest ever paid in agriculture in 
England. However, it must not be 
assumed that finality has been reach- 
ed. The insistent purpose of the or- 
ganized English farm workers is a 
wage equal to that in other skilled 
industries. 

The National Union of Agricul- 
tural Workers has other immediate 
objectives. With the advent to power 
of the Labor government, a com- 
prehensive Agriculture Act has been 
placed on the statute books. The 
union was able to take part in all dis- 
cussions leading up to the introduc- 
tion of this measure and many of 
the principles for which we stand, 
made clear in our speeches or in our 
literature, have been incorporated in 
it. The kernel of the policy is 
guaranteed prices and assured 
markets, accompanied by enforced 
standards of land management and 
husbandry. 

The local instrument chosen to 
exercise the necessary measure of 
control is the County Agricultural 
Executive Committees, now *‘consti- 
tuted on a permanent basis. The 
constitution of the original commit- 
tees set up on the outbreak of war 
came in for a good deal of criticism, 
as they consisted in the main of 
landowners or their agents, and 
farmers and their friends, the or- 
ganized farm workers having only 
one representative among more than 
a dozen members. 

On the new committees the farmers 
have three representatives, the land- 
owners two, the workers two, the 
Women’s Land Army one, and a 
chairman and four other members 
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are appointed independently by the 
Minister of Agriculture. The union 
has always contended that, since such 
committees deal with most important 
matters which concern the workers 
closely, the latter should have equal 
representation with the farmers. The 
claim has been contested in the 
House of Commons and in negotia- 
tions with the Minister, and was still 
being fought when this article was 
written. 

Another burning question is that 
of the “tied cottage.” In Britain 
many farm workers—at least a third 
of all the workers employed—liive in 
cottages which go with the job and 
from which they may be evicted when 
for any reason the contract of service 
ends. 

Even if a farm worker is legally 
a tenant of the employer and comes 
within the scope of the Rent Restric. 
tions Act, he and his family may be 
turned out with no alternative ac. 
commodation available. 


ROM its inception, the union has 

demanded the abolition of the 
tied cottage system, and this demand 
has been repeatedly endorsed by the 
Trades Union Congress and by Labor 
Party conferences. 

The National Union of Agricul. 
tural Workers now has about 160,000 
members organized in more than 
3,000 branches in England and 
Wales. About 2,000 new members 
are enrolled each month. 

The union exists to give expression 
to the aims and aspirations of the 
rural workers. Now the voice of the 
farm worker is heard in every con 
ference and meeting, official and un 
official, connected with agriculture 
and rural life. 

Its propaganda for more and 
better rural housing, for a piped 
and pure water supply in rural 
districts, for improved educa- 
tional and recreational facilities 
and many other_rural require 
ments is continuous. Written 
and oral evidence is submitted 
to many important government 
committees, and _ consultation 
with ministers and members of 
Parliament is constant. 


No labor union in Britain 
can point to a finer record of 
effort and achievement on be 
half ‘of its members, and the 
fight for our full program wil 
go on with unabated vigor. 
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As |.L.G.W.U. President Dubinsky had a chest X-ray, the onlookers were (from left to right) 
Herbert H. Lehman, A. F. of L. President William Green, Oscar Ewing and Maurice Tobin 


From One Room to a Skyscraper 


medicine joined with the Interna- 

tional Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union last month in all-day ceremonies 
marking the thirty-fifth ariniversary of the 
founding of the Union Health Center in 
New York City and the completion of the 
center’s huge expansion program. 

William Green, president of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor, hailed the out- 
standing achievements of the union in the 
field of health. He said the entire A. F. of L. 
took profound pride in the constructive 
character of this trail-blazing activity. 

The union was also given high praise by 
Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, for- 
mer New York Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
man, Federal Security Administrator Oscar 
Ewing and many other public figures. 

The high spot of the celebration for the 
visitors was a guided tour of the union- 
owned skyscraper building which houses 


: EADERS of labor, government and 
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the health center. In 1914 this project 
started in one room and with a single part- 
time physician. 

The union’s expansion program began 
several years ago. It cost close to $3,500,- 
000. With the completion of the expansion 
program, the union’s health center has 70,- 
000 square feet of space, compared with 
13,000 previously. 

The director of the I.L.G.W.U.’s health 
center is Dr. Leo Price. He reports that 
the center gave more than 400,000 medical 
services in 1948. There are 150 physi- 
cians on the staff. The center is credited 
with being the iargest institution for diag- 
nostic and ambulatory medical care in the 
United States. It has the most modern 
equipment obtainable. 

Health education is an important part of 
the union’s program for the welfare of its 
membership. This activity is under the 
direction of Miss Pauline Newman. 
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sion to France. Of this amount, the 
cost of food takes anywhere from 70 
to 80 per cent, rent consumes 3 per 
cent, and the balance must be spread 
over all the other items necessary to 
the maintenance of the household and 
‘the family’s personal needs. 

In the city of Lens, the heart of 
the coal-mining industry, union 
spokesmen provided the following 
information: 

In 1938 one hour’s work bought 
two pounds of meat or four quarts 
of wine or a dozen eggs. In 1949 
the same hour’s work buys only four 
ounces of meat or a pint of wine or 
three eggs. It took two weeks of 
work in 1938 to buy a suit of clothes. 
Now a French coal miner must work 
five weeks to earn the price of a suit. 
Before the war an unskilled worker 
in the mine fields could buy a shirt 
with one day’s earnings. In 1949 a 
skilled worker has to work four or 
five days to earn enough to purchase 
the same shirt. 

Wage rates are established by the 
French government, which embarked 
on this course in an effort to keep 
inflation from getting out of hand. 
The government has not been suc- 
cessful, however, in holding the line 
on prices, with the result that the 
great discrepancy between wages and 
prices has come about. Secondly, the 
French trade union movement, which 
is under the stress and strain of po- 
litical pressures, has not been strong 
enough to force the issue of prices 
and wages. 


Italy 


Rome. 

N this crisis country of Europe, 

torn politically and 
cally, devastated by the war and 
faced with surplus population, the 
economy is slowly rebuilding itself 

h Marshall Plan aid. 

This fact was brought out in in- 
terviews with ECA officials here and 
subsequently confirmed by leaders of 
the anti-Communist trade unions 
which are engaged in a life or death 
battle with the Communist-controlled 
General Confederation of Labor. 

The net effect of the ERP program 


was summed up neatly by Giulio Pas- 


economi- 


28 


tore, responsible director of the new- 
ly formed Free General Confedera- 
tion of Labor, who said: 

“Without ERP assistance Italy 
would be lost. It has saved the Ital- 
ian economy. By providing bread 
and raw materials, the Marshall Plan 
has kept both our people and our 
factories going.” 

There is no question over the va- 
lidity of this statement. In the six 
months since the ECA mission to 


Italy set up shop and started doing ~ 


business, the deterioration of the 
Italian economy has been checked 
and the industrial machine has begun 
to turn out a greater flow of goods. 
A satisfactory beginning has been 
made on the long, hard task which 
faces the new Italian government. 

The standard of living for the vast 
bulk of Italy’s 48,000,000 people is 
extremely low. Workers fare the 
worst in this land of great contrast 
in economic and social position. An 
Italian worker can never hope to buy 
the automobile which he produces 
out of the wages he earns. 

The excess of population and the 
consequent unemployment, which is 
estimated at about 1,750,000, make 


labor cheap and hinder unions in 


their efforts to improve the lot of the 
workers. Italy’s transport system 
was completely wrecked during the 
war as were many of her factories, 
and much of her housing. On top of 
all this, the Communists are applying 
steady and ruthless pressure on the 
government and the economic system 
to bring ruin on the nation. 

It is against this backdrop that 
ECA is working in an effort to bring 
some semblance of orderly progress 
in Italy’s economic life. What evi- 
dence is there to back up the state- 
ment that substantial progress has 
in fact been made? 

First, hunger for millions of Ital- 
ians has been averted through the im- 
port of food and agricultural prod- 
ucts. As of the end of 1948, a total 
of $205,900,000 of ECA funds was 
authorized for the import of neces- 
sary foodstuffs, mostly bread grains. 
Expenditure for this purpose is ex- 
pected to decrease in the future as 
Italy’s own agricultural output steps 


up under a program being sponsvred 
by the Italian government. Under this 
plan $120,000,000 has been set aside 
for reclamation and irrigation proj. 
ects, for modernization of agricul. 
tural methods, and for credit aids to 
small farmers. The funds which cover 
the period ending June 30 will also 
be used to build new roads, schools. 
and houses in the area to be re 
claimed, which encompasses about 
3,500,000 acres. 

Secondly, the output of Italian in. 
dustry has been increasing slowly but 
steadily as a result of raw material 
and machinery imports financed out 
of ECA funds. Industrial production 
last October was 17 points above the 
1947 production rate. Exports in 
1948 showed a phenomenal rise. 

In the field of employment it is 
difficult to measure the tangible bene. 
fit brought by ECA aid because of 
the overall unemployment situation 
caused by the surplus of population 
over the number of people which the 
economy is able to absorb. It is safe 
to say, however, that Italy’s unem- 
ployment figure would be substan- 
tially higher were it not for ERP aid. 


In an effort to alleviate the prob 
lems caused by the excess in the na 
tion’s work force, ECA funds are 
being used for the retraining of 
workers to make them more ac- 
ceptable as workers in other nations 
where there is a shortage of man- 
power. 

A specific example of the type of 
assistance to the Italian economy of- 
fered by Marshall Plan aid was 
found at an oil refinery in the city of 
Leghorn. This facility, which em- 
ploys 700 men, operates exclusivel) 
with crude oil imported into Italy 
under the ERP program. The refir 
ery was built by the Italian govern 
ment with its own funds, but it would 
be standing idle were it not for the 
constant flow of petroleum. 

The fact that this facility has been 
enabled to operate because of ERP 
has in turn kept automobiles and 
trucks on the highways, has provided 
the source of additional power for ir- 
dustry and has in no small degree 
enabled the Italian industrial me 
chine to accomplish what it has i0 
the way of increased production. 

Operation of the refinery is an & 
pect of Marshall Plan aid which 
when multiplied many times. giv 
a true picture of what the ERP * 
doing for Italy. 
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PLocal 693, A. F. of L. Auto 
Workers, has negotiated an agree- 
ment with the Brown-Morse Manu- 
facturing Company, Muskegon 
Heights, Mich., calling for a blanket 
wage increase, an employer-financed 
insurance program and six paid holi- 


days. 


>The Calco Chemical Division of 
American Cynamid Company, El 
Paso, Texas, has signed a new agree- 
ment with Local 111, Chemical 
Workers, increasing hourly pay 9 
cents, 


PSome 6,400 A. F. of L. transit 
workers in Newark, N. J., have won 
a 1514-cent hourly wage increase. 
The workers are members of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street 


and Electric Railway Employes. 


PLocal 1222, Retail Clerks, and the 
Shirley Mae Candy Company, San 
Diego, Calif., have signed a first con- 
tract providing for a 40-hour week 
with a beginning wage of $36 weekly 
and a future raise to $40 weekly. 


>At the California Packing Company, 
Crystal City, Texas, the Teamsters 
have been chosen as the collective 
bargaining agent by a vote of 558 


to 14, 
bLocal 410, Molders and Foundry 


Workers, has won by a great major- 
ity a union shop election held among 
employes of the National Sewing Ma- 
chine Company of Belvidere, Ill. 


>The Teamsters at Harrisburg, Pa., 
have reached an agreement with the 
Air Reduction Sales Company pro- 
viding a wage increase of 1714 cents 
an hour. 


>bEmployes of six major wholesale 
bakeries in Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
have voted to be represented by the 


Bakery Workers. 
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PLocals 40 and 361, Iron Workers, 
New York, have obtained a welfare 
program providing life insurance, ac- 
cidental death and dismemberment 
insurance, weekly accident and sick- 
ness benefits and surgical benefits in 
an agreement reached with the Allied 
Metal Industries, Inc., of New- York. 


>Wage raises of 10 per cent have 
been won for more than 2,000 mem- 
pers of the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters employed in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Delaware retail chain 
stores by the union’s Philadelphia 
Joint Council. 


>The Grain Millers, in negotiations 
with the new General Mills’ flour 
mill in Los Angeles, have established 
a minimum wage scale ranging from 
$1.40 to $1.87 an hour. 


>Employes at the Lone Star Gas 
Company, San Angelo, Texas, have 
voted the A. F. of L. to represent 
them in collective bargaining. Local 
unions are now being established. 


>At Bellingham, Wash., Local 114 of 
the State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployes has obtained a salary increase 
of $25 monthly. 


>Local 196, Chemical Workers, has 
signed a new contract with Fine 
Pigments, Inc., Newark, N. J., raising 
pay 12 cents hourly. 


>Federal Labor Union 21960 and the 
Arno Tape Company, Michigan City, 
Ind., have reached agreement on a 
wage increase. 


bLocal 49, Laundry Workers, Spo- 
kane, Wash., has gained a wage in- 
crease of 5 cents an hour and six 
paid holidays. 


PLocal 315, Bakery Workers, San 
Diego, has won a 10-cent hourly wage 
increase at the Knox Food Company. 


bAn arbitration board has awarded 
a 25-cent hourly wage increase to 
members of Division 996, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employes, employed by 
the Elkhart Motor Coach Company, 
Elkhart, Ind. 


>A new contract between Division 
517, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Enm- 
ployes, and the Maple City and Sub- 
urban Transit’ Company, LaPorte, 
Ind., calls for a minimum wage 
boost of $3.85 weekly. 


>Wage increases of 10 and 15 cents 
an hour have been won by plant 
employes of the light, sewage and 
water departments of Peru, Ind., af- 
filiated with Local 1030, State, County 
and Municipal Employes. 


>The Philadelphia Dress Joint Board 
has won a $3 weekly wage increase 
for workers in the city’s covered but- 
ton, buckle and belt industry in an 
agreement with the manufacturers’ 
association. 


bLocal 269, Laundry Workers, in ne 
gotiations with the American Linen 
Supply Company, Nashville, Tenn, 
has won a 7-cent hourly wage i 
crease. 


>Chemical Workers, Local 133, m 
a new contract with the Portland, 
Oreg., Gas Company, has won a wage 
increase of 121% cents an hour for 
all members. 


>Wage increases ranging from $1.0 
to $4.50 weekly have been won by 
Local 1075, Retail Clerks, at thé 
Western Auto Supply Company, De 
troit. 


>An hourly wage increase of 13 cent§ 
has been won at the George T. Skagg 
Company, Frankfort, Ky., by Local 
38 of the Distillery Workers. 
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pFiremen and Oilers, Local 6, and 
the Kroger Company of St. Louis 
have negotiated a one-year contract 
calling for a 12-cent hourly wage in- 


crease. 


bDivision 448, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employes, Springfield, Mass., 
have been awarded a 15-cent hourly 
wage increase. 


pNegotiations conducted at Eau 
Claire, Wis., by the State, County 
and Municipal Employes, Local 254, 
have gained paid vacations and sick 
leave. 


>A contract between Local 668, Paper 
Workers, and the Empire Box Com- 
pany, South Bend, Ind., provides 


for a 10-cent general wage increase 


and vacation benefits. 


bA 5 per cent wage increase has been 
obtained by the Electrical Workers 
at the Long Island Lighting Com- 
pany, Hempstead,. N. Y. 


bA contract recently negotiated, by 
Local 655, Retail Clerks, and the 
Kroger Company in St. Louis raises 
wages $3.50 to $5.50 weekly. 


bLocal 29, Office Employes In- 
ternational Union, has won in- 
creases averaging $4.30 weekly 
for business office, advertising 
department and inside circu- 
lation employes of the Rich- 
mond, Calif., /ndependent, a 
newspaper. 


bLocal 195, Meat Cutters, has 
obtained a wage increase of nine 
cents an hour in negotiations 
with H. C. Derby Company, 
Philadelphia. 


>A wage increase of 15 per cent 
has been obtained by Local 25, 
United Hatters, in a contract 
with the Paul B. Hendel Com- 
pany, Reading, Pa. 


>The Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes at Lexington, Ky., have se- 
cured a pay increase of $30 a month 
in an agreement with the employers. 


bLocal 137, Glove Workers, has won 
an 8 per cent wage increase for 
employes of the Acksand Knitting 
Company, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 


>The Scenic Artists at Galesburg, IIL, 


have won a wage increase. 


I. M. Ornburn and Eric Johnston study 
Union Industries Show’s floor plan 


>Many benefits are provided in a 
union shop agreement recently nego- 
tiated by Local 29 of the Office Em- 
ployes International Union and the 
Oakland, Calif., station of Consoli- 
dated Freightways, Inc. 


>A wage increase of $6 weekly high- 
lights an agreement between Local 
153, Office Employes International 
Union, and R. Hoe and Company, 
New York City. 


Photo was made aboard flattop 
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Lewis Hines (arrow) represents A. F. of L. on Navy inspection tour. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Richard J. Gray, president, Building 
and Construction Trades Department, 
A. F. of L.—We 
believe that the 
adoption of our 
recom menda- 
tions would 
make possible 
the construction 
1of 1,500,000 
homes each year 
for the next ten 
years. This is the minimum number 
of units needed to provide every 
American family with decent living 
quarters. I know that some assert 
that we do not have the labor or 
the materials needed for a housing 
program of this magnitude. I firmly 
believe that sufficient labor and ma- 
terials are now available. There are 
sufficient experienced workers in the 
building trades, together with the 
new workers who have been trained 
since the war, to carry out the pro- 
gram successfully. The serious short- 
age of building materials which lim- 
ited construction during the early 
postwar period is now largely a thing 
of the past. The workers of America 
look to Congress to provide the legis- 
lation for a housing program to meet 
the needs of all the American people. 
If we in the A. F, of L. are given the 
go-ahead signal, we are ready to do 
the job of building the millions of 
houses America needs. 


E. H. Weyler, secretary, Kentucky 
State Federation of Labor—There are 
members of this 
labor movement 
of ours who don’t 
know what we 
stand for and 
don’t know what 
we are striving 
for—and we 
don’t teach them. 
There are unions 
in our American Federation of Labor 
who initiate people into our organiza- 
tion and those people never know a 
thing about our movement after they 
are initiated. There are millions of 
people in the labor movement. I 
dare say that only one-tenth of one 
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per cent knows the history of the 
American labor movement. It is this 
lack of knowledge that causes great 
trouble. We will have no fifth column 
in the labor movement, by Commu- 
nists or anyone else, if we teach our 
members what the labor movement is 
all about, if we teach them about the 
greatest of all American institutions. 
Our movement is only as strong as 
its least enlightened member. There- 
fore, in my judgment, the educational 
program of the American Federation 
of Labor is today the most important 
of all the programs that we have. 


Charles J. MacGowan, president, 
International Brotherhood of Boiler- 

makers—It is a 

foregone conclu- 

sion that there 

can be no such 

thing as amend- 

ing the Taft- 

Hartley Act. The 

whole texture of 

that legislation is 

so filled with 
booby traps that to undertake its 
amendment would be folly and would 
leave us with a continuing disturbed 
industrial situation. You cannot build 
an enduring structure on a foundation 
infested with termites. The Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, in its entirety, must be wiped 
from the statute books, lock, stock 
and barrel. The repealing action, in 
addition to repealing the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, should restore the Wagner 
Act, the Norris-LaGuardia Act and 
the Clayton Act as they existed prior 
to June 22, 1947. With that beginning, 
labor, fair-minded employers (if they 
will) and Congress can work jointly 
to improve these laws to make free 
collective bargaining work from the 
bottom to the top, preserving at all 
times the voluntary principle and also 
giving due consideration to the steps 
that must be taken to prevent a break- 
down of relations which would peril 
the American people. Just what these 
steps should be will require thought- 
ful consideration and a meeting of 
minds of various conflicting schools 
of thought. The Taft-Hartley Act is 
a denial of the hopes and the aims 


and the aspirations of the workers for 
a better and fuller life. When you 
deny: these urges of mankind, you 
screw down the safety valve of huinan 
emotions and invite an explosion. 


Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary oj 
Labor—The American worker’s 
hourly wage 
buys four times 
what his great. 
grandfather’s 
hourly wage 
bought 100 years 
ago. The quan 
tity and quality 
of goods and 
services avail: 
able to the American worker be. 
yond the basic requirements of living 
have contributed substantially to his 
well-being and enjoyment of life. 
There have been marked improve. 
ments also in his health and life ex: 
pectancy, education, recreation and 
travel, civil and political rights. The 
growth of the labor movement has 
given him a greater participation in 
group economic and political deci- 
sions and a more direct voice in his 
government. Two factors have con- 
tributed to the constant improvement 
of the purchasing power of his hourly 
and weekly wages—increased produc- 
tivity and greater bargaining power. 
Increases in real wages have more 
nearly approximated the increases in 
productivity in the years when union 
strength was on the upswing. 


Arthur Deakin, secretary, Trans- 
port and General Workers of Great 
Britain — The 
trade unionists 
of Great Britain 
are determined 
that our nation 
shall never agait 
have an army of 
men and women 
compulsorily de 
nied the chance 
to work. This is the keystone of ox! 
approach. We believe it will lead to 
the solution of our present economic 
difficulties and make a solid contrib 
tion to that condition of society wher 
fear, want and unemployment are 
more. Within our national trade 
union movement we look forward 
forging new bonds and closer ret 
tionships, fostering the spirit of ov 
operation and understanding betwee? 
the peoples of all lands. 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


Favorite Topic 


“FQ\HE March wind doth blow,” quoted 
Tl Devdies, as a gust came swirling 
down the street. 

“And it’s going to rain, too,” said Abi- 
gail, as she snatched at her scarf which 
was almost blown away. 

“Let’s run for home,” came from Louise, 
setting the pace. 

“A little rain won't kill you girls,” said 
Paul. “You’re not that frail.” 

“It would just make us grow,” Louise 
flung back over her shoulder. “But, you 
see, I have on my good coat and I 
musn’t get it wet.” 

“That’s a risk you take, wearing your 
good clothes to school,” said Paul, as 
he kept beside her in a dog trot. 

“Mother says I’m growing so 
fast that if I don’t wear it now 
I won't get the good out of it,” 
she replied. “And I don’t want 
to get it wet,” she added, increas- 
ing her speed as the first drops 
of cold spring rain fell sharply 
on them. 

They ran up on the porch of 
Louise’s home as quietly as a herd 
of elephants and practically 
crashed the door down. Once in- 
side they relaxed to a more leis- 
urely manner and soon were mak- 
ing themselves quite at home be- 
fore the fireplace. There was only 
a bed of coals, as the house was 
warm and pleasant. However, 

Mrs. Bassett, Louise’s mother, liked té 
keep a small fire for cheeriness. 

“How about some marshmallows?” sug- 
gested Louise to her friends. 

Her remark was met with instant ap- 
proval, and tempting morsels of toasted 
puffs soon appeared over the coals. 

It was pouring rain outside by this 
time. Suddenly there was the sound of 
squashy footsteps on the porch. When 
Louise opened the door there stood three 
other classmates. 

“We don’t want to get completely soaked, 
80 may we come in?” asked Marge Cook. 
“Of course, come in,” invited Louise. 
Marge and Joyce and Russell were 
welcomed by the rest and the group 
crowded around the fireplace, either get- 

ting dry or toasting the candies. 

The talk turned to clothes as Joyce 
declared that her things really couldn’t 
be hurt by the rain, they were so old. 

“Anyway, I’ve simply outgrown every- 


thing I wore last year, so I’m going to need 
some new things,” she said joyfully. 

“Gosh!” said Russell. “Dad says I have 
to get a new suit, but knowing Mom, I'll 
only wear it to church the first six 
months.” 


“Speaking of clothes,” said Abigail, “do 
you know what is being planned for the 
next Junior Union meeting?” 


“No, what?” 

“Well, if it goes through it’s going to 
be lots of fun, but maybe I shouldn't 
tell yet.” 

“Oh, Abby, don’t be like that,” pleaded 
Marge. “Tell us.” 


“Yes, if you can’t tell you shouldn’t 
have mentioned it,” came from Joyce. 

“If I’m not mistaken, we have a lecture 
of some kind,” said Douglas. 

“Well, I’m not sure I should tell,” said 
Abby, wanting very much to do so. 

“Come on,” urged the others. 

“But suppose it’s supposed to be a sur- 
prise?” said Abby, relishing the eagerness 
of her listeners. 

“O. K., Ab,” said Paul, “either tell it or 
skip it!” 

“Well, since you'll all know as soon as 
the announcement is out, I guess it won’t 
actually hurt. Miss Evans has made ar- 
rangements for us to take a tour through 
the Apparel Palace. We'll get to see how 
clothes are made from the bolts of cloth, 
clear through to the time they are ready 
to be put on sale. Then we're going to 
see part of the tailoring establishment over 
on Center Street and then finish the tour 
at Millinery Row. She tried to find a 
shoe factory, but we don’t have one in 


town to go through. Afterward, we are to 
go back to the Labor Hall and 

“Have a style show, I bet!” interrupted 
Joyce gleefully. 

“Oh, my gosh!” said Douglas, disgusted. 

“Why do you say that?” asked Louise. 
“Most manufacturers of clothes are men 
and most of the stores that sell them are 
run by men and plenty of men wear 
clothes and pay for the ones that their 
wives and daughters wear!” 

“Yes, and most of the big style shows 
are either created by men or at least ww 

Douglas interrupted her. “Maybe so, 
but I’m not interested in seeing a bunch 
of girls parade around in a lot of new- 

fangled stuff, like they do at a style 
show. I’ve heard Mother talk 
about them!” 
“But I didn’t say there was to be 
a style show,” protested Abigail. 
“When we get back to the hall, 
Mr. Stein is going to teil us a 
little bit about the history of the 
garment trades and how important 
they and their unions are.” 
“Well, that’s better,” said Doug- 
las. 
He glanced at the other boys, 
who seemed to be relieved, too. 
“That I can take,” said Russell. 
“But wouldn’t it be fun to have 
a style show?” said Marge enthu- 
siastically. “Maybe we could get 
one up and have only union-made 
clothes and hats and gloves and shoes. Of 
course, it would take some time to get it 
ready, but maybe we could do it betore the 
Easter parade. Let’s ask Miss Evans what 
she thinks. We could invite all our moth- 
ers and sisters and friends. I bet we could 
even make money on it.” 

“And if the boys don’t want to come, 
they don’t have to,” said Louise. “We won’t 
‘show’ any clothes for them. But they'll 
have to see that their mothers come.” 

“Don’t dream that up until after the 
tour,” recommended Paul, seeking to de- 
lay the furtherance of the undertaking, 
but feeling sure that a style show was 
in the offing. He knew the way the girls 
accomplished things. 

‘Say, I’ve got to get home,” said Doug- 
las. “I guess the rain has let up,” he 
went on, looking out of the window. 

The other boys joined him and they 
departed, leaving the girls by the fire, 
discussing their favorite topic—clothes. 
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Come to the big 


NION INDUSTRIES SHOW 


in Cleveldnd. May lé—22 


THE WORKD’SYGREATEST LABOR-MANAGEMENT SHOW 


A Project of fhe“Wnion Label Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


—_—- 
For complete informftion about the event all America will be talking about, send a postcard now 
to I. M. Ornburnf Union ‘Label Trades Department, A. F. of L. Building, Washington 1, D. C. 








